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Here is a rural scene beside the Kingston by-pass road with its speeding traffle 


Brave Monks of the eternal Snows 


DOORS OPENED AFTER 
2000 YEARS 

A HOUSE IN POMPEII 

Where a Rich Nobleman 
Entertained His Friends 

WHOM THE GODS LOVE 
DIE YOUNG 

A house where a man entertained his 
friends nearly two thousand years ago 
has opened its doors again to visitors, 
and we may admire (as they did) a 
painting still on its walls of a Greek 
dramatist whose words are quoted in 
the Bible. 

Nearly twenty centuries ago! Yet 
we may go in and out of its rooms as 
those guests of old, and feel that there 
is life here still. The fountain is play¬ 
ing in the courtyard, the pictures are 
on the walls, and the bathing-pool seems 
to echo with the splash of water and 
the ripple of laughter. Yet nearly all 
these years the house has lain beneath 
an embalming shroud of dust and ashes. 
House of Menander 

For this house is a little bit of ancient’ 
Italy, hidden till the other day by the 
appalling flood of cinders and ash with 
which Vesuvius covered Pompeii. 

Pompeii was a gay and. prosperous 
city of probably 20,000 people, and this 
house belonged to one of its noblemen, 
a lover of art and literature. The. 
picture of Menander he had painted 
on his wall has given this age a name 
for the nobleman's house;, the House of 
Menander. Tile artist has drawn him 
with book (open in his hand and brows 
knitted, in a pose that might be Shake¬ 
speare’s; and, freed from the ash that 
covered it, it might be of Shakespeare's 
time, so clear and fresh it is. 

It is the irony of life and death that 
we have Menander's portrait today, 
yet of his hundred plays we. have but a 
few fragment?. He followed*'the great, 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
with a new kind of comedy which won 
him fame and immortality, yet wc have 
no more than snatches of wliat lie wrote. 

A Honeyed Life 

We know, however, that when Paul 
wrote to. the Corinthians . that evil 
communications corrupt good manners 
he was quoting Menander, and still we 
quote Menander when we say that whom' 
the gods love die young. • Now buried 
Pompeii hands us down his portrait. 

• There is another house near by where 
we feel life is still about. It is so sweet 
and neat, this little house, that there 
are some who say, with much to support 
them; that it was the house of a young 
couple and that it had grown with their 
love. They had planned it and watched 
it. They had chosen the plaster and 
the paint on the walls, and over a door¬ 
way had caused inscribed these beauti¬ 
ful words: Lovers, like bees, spend a 
honeyed life. 


'T’en months have the monks at the Hos- 
* pice of St Bernard in the Swiss Alps 
had to wait for news of Father Melly, 
Father Coquoz, and two lay brothers, 
who set off early last winter to found the 
new Hospice in the high mountains 
between China and Tibet. At last news 
has come of their safe arrival at the Si-La 
Pass, 13,000 feet high, in a realm of 
eternal snow. 

They were warned that their lives 
would be endangered by roving bands of 
brigands, but the monks of St Bernard 
are used to brigands ; about half the 
people they shelter on the Great St 
Bernard Pass arc smugglers or law¬ 
breakers of some sort or other. Into a 
man’s private life they never inquire ; 
their duty is to succour all mortals in 
need, be they sinners or saints. 

Chinese and Tibetan brigands would, 
they thought, understand the simple 
spirit of charity quite as well as the white 
ones in Europe. And so it has proved 
to be. One brigand’s sore foot they ban¬ 


daged ; to another with a cold they gave 
a good gargle. “ Ah, but this is danger¬ 
ous country through which you are 
passing," said the chief brigand. " I 
shall appoint you a bodyguard to take 
you safely wherever you desire to go." 

They arrived during a period of in¬ 
tense cold with the fiercest of fierce gales 
blowing through the pass. They had 
encountered so much sickness on their 
way that the first temporary shelter they 
built was a hospital, and tlie natives 
from both sides of the pass have begun 
to flock to them for medical aid. 

Their plan is to find native assistants 
to help them to carry on their work. The 
first thing they are teaching those who 
seem interested is the use of skis. In 
return the natives have taught them the 
use of chop-sticks. 

Few are the institutions a thousand 
years old that have the vitality to put 
out new shoots like this. The monks of 
St Bernard arc to be f imgratulated on 
their fine spirit of enterprise. 


4° SAVES 48 HOURS 

TIME IS MONEY 

The Wonderful Air Routes 
of the G.P.O. 

OUR LEFT-BEHINDS FLY 
AFTER US 

The Post Office has always had 
romance on its side, from the days 
when horses galloped along rough roads 
with our letters to today when monsters 
roar through the clouds with them. 

The romance is surely greater than 
ever today, when a Londoner can sit 
down . and write two postcards, of 
which one may be read in Prague the 
next morning at the same time as the 
other is being read in a Yorkshire 
village, and the Prague one will cost 
only three-halfpence more. 

We may drop a letter into a Piccadilly 
Circus pillar-box on Wednesday morning 
and our friend will be reading it at the 
Pyramids on Saturday. Wc may drop a 
line on Thursday and a friend will bo 
reading it in Moscow on Saturday ': we 
may send a note to Mussolini in Rome 
and he will get it the next day. 

Hong Kong in a Fortnight 

A .letter posted by 7.30 one morning 
will reach Vienna, Danzig, Copenhagen, 
Helsingfors, Marseilles, Milan, Warsaw, 
Oslo, or Barcelona the next morning, 
as quickly as it would reach Somerset 
or Lancashire, and cost only twopence¬ 
ll alf penny more to send, while by 
paying an express fee a morning letter 
will be delivered the same evening 
to Berlin, Paris, Cannes, or Cologne. 

All these wonders and far more are 
set out in the Post Office Air Mail 
pamphlet. Wc learn that we can get a 
letter to Nairobi in just under a week, 
to Hong Kong in about a fortnight, 
and if we like to spend 4s on a really 
urgent letter to Argentina'it will save 
from six to twelve days. 

We can even send parcels. If Aunt 
Jane forgets her hot-water bottle it 
caia fly after her to Brussels, or Berlin, 
or Cologne, and she will only have 
one cold night without it. 

Postman and Pilot 

When we remember the joke in an 
old Punch of the village postman’s 
disgust at having to plod two miles 
uphill through the snow to deliver a 
robin and a bit of holly on a picture 
postcard, we shudder to think that a 
pilot may one day be called upon to 
fly all the way to Irkutsk in Central 
Asia with just such another robin 
and bit of holly (unless, of course, the 
Soviets ban Christmas cards altogether). 

The Post Office has lately inherited 
from the Empire Marketing Board a 
splendid collection of educational films, 
to which it is adding several showing 
its own work. What scope is here ! Its 
air routes alone take us from Aklavik 
in the far north of'Canada to Launceston 
in Tasmania. 
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FRIENDS AND HEROES 

Two Glorious Old 
Frenchmen 

THE NOBLE LEGACY THEY 
LEAVE THE WORLD 

Two great men and great friends have 
passed away within a few days of one 
another,.'Professor .Leon Calmette and 
his pupil Dr Emil Roux. They saved 
thousands of lives. 

Pasteur sent Calmette to' combat 
epidemics in Indo-China in 1890, and 
lie established the Saigon research 
laboratory. Among other things lie 
studied snake venom, and produced the 
polyvalent antivenine still employed. 
About 25 years of his life were spent 
working on tuberculosis in Lille. 

During the war the Germans occupied 
Lille, and found pigeons at the Pasteur 
Institute there. They believed them to 
be carrier pigeons, and Calmette was in 
peril of his life. Fortunately for him 
the German in charge decided to test 
Calmette’s statement that, the pigeons 
were under observation because they 
had tuberculosis. An autopsy on the 
birds was made, and it was proved that 
.Calmette was in truth a harmless .civilian, 
not a spy. 

A Nobel Prize Winner 

Dr Emile Roux, whom Calmette loved 
like a son in spite of liis 80 years, won 
the Nobel Prize, for work which led to 
the anti-diphtheria serum. He also 
made vaccines against anthrax. 

Like Calmette, he had worked with 
Pasteur. For his brilliant and life¬ 
saving work he was given honours by 
nearly every country, but strangers 
smiled when they saw him go by. Winter 
or summer, lie wore a thick, overcoat 
and a woollen muffler, and his clothes 
were always shabby. It was because lie 
spent all his money and his thoughts on 
the laboratory. He was not interested 
enough in himself to say, “ Shall I feel 
hot in this ? Shall I look odd ? ” It 
was much simpler to put on the same 
coat every time lie went out ! 

Only doctors know what we owe to 
these two glorious old Frenchmen. 


TRESPASSERS WILL NOT 
BE PROSECUTED 

Mr Justice Mackinnon has been 
explaining what the C.N. has often 
explained, that the familiar notice 
Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted has no 
force in law. 

It seems that in the reign of George the 
Second an Act was passed making it 
a legal offence to trespass after warning 
had been given, and landlords accord¬ 
ingly put up notice-boards. Subse¬ 
quently the Act was repealed, but the 
notice-boards have been multiplied. We 
have been astonished to read one for 
years past on Iddcsleigh House in Cax- 
ton Street, a minute’s walk from the 
House of Commons. It lias no meaning 
except to make the House absurd. 

An action cannot lie for trespass, but 
a landowner can take action for damages 
if damage is done on his land to tree, 
or bush, or crop, or building. Usually 
the proper thing to do is to offer two¬ 
pence if we are charged with damaging 
a field by walking over it. 

Mr Justice Mackinnon says that I10 
trespasses about once a week. We arc 
quite sure he will not bo prosecuted. 


SAMMY’S WHISTLE WILL BE 
HEARD NO MORE 

Birds and children will miss Sammy 
the Boatman’s whistle, for lie had super¬ 
intended the bathing and befriended the 
birds at Roath Park Lake in Cardiff for 
thirty years, and now he has died. 

He was 80, but he could still bring 
birds to him from half a mile away with 
a whistle nobody could imitate. Ducks 
and swans and geese came flocking to 
him, and he could do much as he liked 
with them ; while children loved him 
no less than the birds. 


A GREAT PEACE 
ARMY 

What Roosevelt Finds 
For Idle Hands To Do 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
PLEASE NOTE 

It is costing a hundred thousand 
dollars a day to feed Mr Roosevelt’s 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Some say this is too much ; or that it 
should be spent on battleships. The food 
is apparently well up to standard, for 
the average gain in weight of the men 
on the Forestry Front is 12 pounds. 
From the wage they arc paid about a 
million people are fed. 

Their chief work is to prevent soil 
erosion and floods. In addition, these 
arc the tasks on which they arc engaged : 

Constructing 50,000 miles of wide trails in 
the forests. 

Putting in 12,000 miles of telephone lines. 

Building *1000 fire-breaks. 

Thinning and clearing millions of acres of 
land. 

Fighting tree diseases and insects on 
10,060,000 acres. 

Fighting harmful rodents on 6,000,000 acres. 

Removing fire hazards from vast areas. 

Planting 300,000 acres. 

This work is going on at about 
1500 camps. „ 


FIRST-AID BY WIRELESS 
A Ship Calling 

A neighbour’s loud-speaker may some¬ 
times make us wish that Wireless had 
never been invented, and then there 
comes a piece of news that fills our minds 
with a deep sense of thankfulness. 

The other day the Kifuku Alar 11, a 
Japanese ship, crept gratefully into dock 
at North Shields after a hundred miles 
of battling with a terrific gale. 

When she was about 30 miles off 
Flamborough Head the main stcampipe 
burst, flooding the engine-room, stop¬ 
ping the engines, and putting the 
dynamo out of action, so that the ship 
was plunged in darkness. 

A thunderstorm was raging and the 
gale blowing full force. The ship was 
carried 24 miles off her course. 

Meantime two men were imprisoned 
in tlie steam-filled stokehole. For an 
hour no one coukl get at them. Then the 
chief engineer fought his way in, getting 
badly scalded on the face in doing so, 
and brought them out. 

.. They were terribly injured ; and there 
was no doctor on board. But there was 
a wireless set, and soon a Cullcrcoats 
hospital was telling the captain how to 
treat the injured men. 

After four hours hard work the boilers 
were got going, and very late the next 
night the ship reached port. 

ROME RINGS HER 
WEDDING BELLS 
2600 Presents From Mussolini 

How Londoners who stand for hours 
to sec a bridal procession would have 
loved to be in Rome the other day. 

They would have had tlicir fill, for 
no fewer than 820 couples were married 
at their parish churches to walk together 
later in one vast procession to St Mary 
of the Angels, where Mass was celebrated 
in the light of fifty great chandeliers lent 
by St Peter’s. 

Altogether 2600 couples were married 
that day in Rome and the province of 
Latinm, and each received a present 
from Mussolini—his photograph and a 
500-lirc note (about £&). Few of them 
were well-off, and such a present meant 
much to them. The very poorest even 
found two such notes in their envelope. 

In the evening the Pope blessed the 
couples, and crowds threw flowers at 
them as they again passed by in pro¬ 
cession. Rome will not soon forget her 
wedding day, which was also the-nth 
anniversary of the Fascist rule. 


FROM KAROO TO KEW 

A New Sight For 
the Gardens 

CAMOUFLAGE OF WILD FLOWERS 

Kcw has received a remarkable 
collection of Karoo plants and flowers 
from the dry veld. They were sent from 
•South Africa for exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall, and then sent for 
permanent exhibition to Kcw. 

South Africa is lor the most part a 
parched and thirsty land, and the 
Kalahari and the Karoo must be 
among the driest deserts in the world. 
Rain falls onty for a few weeks in the 
year. For the rest the sun pours down 
pitilessly, and in tlic dry season the 
Karoo looks like a sun-scorched wilder¬ 
ness of stones and dead bushes. 

Life in the Wilderness 

But those bushes and plants are not 
as dead as they appear. The stalks are 
thick and succulent, and every leaf is 
a reservoir of water. The traveller, 
looking out from the railway carriage 
window as the train plunges north 
across the Karoo, is puzzled to know 
how the cattle and sheep that he secs 
are so well-conditioned. 

The secret lies, of course, in these 
succulent Karoo plants, which provide 
the animals with both food and drink. 

But in the long yearly drought these 
Karoo and Kalahari plants would en¬ 
tirely disappear if they did not take 
advantage of colour-protection or camou¬ 
flage. Some of them have made them¬ 
selves almost indistinguishable even to 
thirsty cattle and sheep from the stones 
and rocks among which they grow. 
Many visitors to Kcw will think they-arc 
looking at rounded grey stones or bits of 
gossamer-covered stick when they arc 
really looking at living plants. The 
way in which these plants copy their 
surroundings is uncanny. They would 
almost seem to think out for themselves 
the manner in which they can best 
disguise their presence. 

Plant Like a Stone 

The camouflage is secured partly by 
shape and partly by colouring. There 
is a well-known story of a leading 
botanist walking round a rock two or 
three times without realising that the 
“ stone” lying on the rock in full view 
was the very plant he was seeking. 

Sonic of these Karoo plants have 
really beautiful flowers in the season ; 
but others retain their dull stone-like 
appearance all the year round. These 
have specially to defend themselves 
against cattle and goats, and what they 
lack in beauty they seem to make up 
in intelligence. Collectors of Karoo 
plants find that if they transfer them 
to the safety of a garden, where no cattle 
browse, the plants will tend to become 
bolder in colouring and throw off tlicir 
camouflage. It may be that the richer 
soil of the cultivated garden gives a 
flush to the plant that was so grey when 
it grew on the barren veld. 


POLLY’S £500 

A man has just died who was able 
to send hundreds of pounds to a hospital 
because he loved his pet. 

The pet was a parrot. The man taught 
him to do many tricks, and they were 
such friends that the parrot would never 
have dreamed of flying away ; instead 
of living in a cage, or being chained, he 
walked freely up and down a pcrcli set 
in the open street. He is not a lady,, 
but all parrots are called Polly, 

People stopped to talk to Polly; 
Polly performed ; people saw a hospital 
collecting-box fastened to the perch, 
and brought out pennies ; Polly took 
each penny in his bill and put it neatly 
through the slit in the box. That at once 
made other people open their purses. 

Mr Cookslcy,' Polly's owner, kept an 
inn in the seaside town of Swanagc, so 
there were sometimes fair-sized crowds 
before Polly’s perch; and nowwc hear that 
Polly’s total collection runs up to / c .oo. 


WE ASK YOU 

Invitations To the 
Governments of the World 

YOURS TRULY, THE ASSEMBLY 

All Governments are now finding on 
their tables a number of invitations 
sent to them by the recent Assembly of 
the League of Nations. Here are some. 

Native populations. We ask that every 
effort may be made that the Native 
populations in mandated territories 
may suffer as little as possible from the 
economic depression which is not of 
their making and is beyond tlicir control. 

Prisoners everywhere . We herewith 
send you the revised rules for the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners, drawn tip by the 
International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission, and ask you to toll us 
whether you approve and are willing 
to apply them. 

Slaves. We invite you to send 
regularly to the League all information 
as to any form of slavery so that it may 
be ready for the new Slavery Committee 
at its first meeting. 

Refugees. We recognise the dangers 
and difficulties with which all refugees 
arc constantly faced and therefore beg 
you not to expel any of them from 
your country unless they have express 
permission to enter another. 

German exiles . We invite you to be 
represented on a Governing Body to 
aid the High Commissioner whose task 
it is to help the German exiles to find 
work, and we feel certain that you will 
do all you can to assist him. 

Minorities. \Ye invite you, though 
you may not be bound by minorities 
treaties, to observe at least as high a 
standard of justice and toleration to¬ 
ward all minorities within your borders 
as is required by those treaties and by 
the League Council. 

Equality of Women 

On the subject of the nationality of 
married women the Assembly had a 
request to make, and several in 1 connec¬ 
tion with narcotic drugs. The first one 
runs : We ask you to let us know what 
action you have taken on the recom¬ 
mendation of The Hague Conference 
regarding the application of the principle 
of the equality of women with men in 
matters of nationality. 

On opium and drugs the invitations 
referred to certain international agree¬ 
ments and proposals for more. 

Other requests have to do with that 
less tangible part of international affairs, 
the thoughts and ideas that lie behind 
them. Here are two : Wc call your at¬ 
tention to the unfortunate consequences 
of limiting expenditure on educational 
institutes and scientific research. We 
invite you to continue international 
conversations and scientific study on 
subjects such as the future of civilisa¬ 
tion, which make an indispensable 
background for the work of the League. 

Asking for your full attention to these 
matters. Yours truly, The Assembly 


Things said 

Girls choose better reading material 
than boys. A Liverpool librarian 

The G.P.O. deals with four million 
telephone calls a day. 

Sir Edward Campbell, M.P. 
This country again and again has 
been the greatest friend Germany had. ■ 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
Wc arc against Nazism because it is 
medieval in its very soul. 

The Bishop of Ripon 

•The advent of dictatorships is evi¬ 
dence that men have lost faith in their 
own intelligence. Mr Rhys Davies 

Ordinary words arc not enough for 
us; we must be allowed to coin new 
ones. , Dr Avelimr, speaking to scientists 
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Whipsnade Yaks • Christmas Good Turn • Felling Bagot Oaks 



First Lesson—These girls of a Weston-super-Mare school are being given a lesson In the Difference of Opinion — It was not a very serious quarrel between the young yak and the old 
elements of hockey on the broad, flat sands of this Somerset resort. one at Whipsnade, but just another case of youth challenging age. 



Eyes on the Ball—From Australia comes this picture of an exciting incident In a basket-ball Dry Land Ship—The young sailor is not being saved from a wreck but from a mast set up 
match between teams of girls at Brisbane. on land by a nautical training-school near Birkenhead. 



Christmas Good Turn—Glasgow Scouts are to bring happiness to many poor children at Doom of the Bagot Oaks-—Here is the end of one of the giant oaks at Rugeley in Staffordshire. 

Christmas bv distributing old toys which thev have collected and repaired. About 20,000 trees were sold recently to meet the heavy death duties on Lord Bagot’s estate. 
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The Shameful Homes of England 

PLAYING WITH THE SCANDAL OF THE SLUMS 

The Multitude of People Living in Misery 
While a Vast Army of Labour is Idle 

THE SLOW-MOVING SCHEMES OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


TOO MUCH OF A 
GOOD THING 

Shoals of Pilchards Break 
the Fishermen’s Nets 

THE LITTLE SARDINE 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

The Cornish Pilchard Fishery is now 
in full swing. 

The catches vary in size, and have 
been small lately, but a few Aveeks ago 
enormous hauls were taken, so large 
that the nets were terribly damaged, the 
loss from the destruction of the nets far 
exceeding any profit gained from the 
fish caught. Stormy weather has lately 
held up boats for days. 

Unlike the herring, the pilchard docs 
not come round our coasts to spawn, and 
the. drift nets of the pilchard fishermen 
in autumn, winter, and spring capture 
exclusively either those fishes which 
have already shed their eggs or young 
fish which have not yet spawned and are 
not nearly ripe, both of which approach 
the shore to feed. They are plankton- 
feeders, eating the small animals floating 
near the surface of the sea. 

The Baby Pilchard 

It is only in quite recent years that 
anything was definitely known about 
the breeding of the pilchard. In 1871 
that well-known naturalist o f Mcvagissey, 
Mr Matthias Dunn, took a pilchard 
alive in the act of spawning about 20 
miles from land, and the fish deposited 
the remaining spawn into a bucket of 
sea-water. Immediately the spawn rose 
to the surface and the eggs separated 
from each other. From 1887 onward 
Mr J. T. Cunningham, naturalist at 
Plymouth Marine Laboratory, was in¬ 
vestigating the pilchard, and for the 
first time hatched the young from the egg. 

The pilchard breeds in the open sea, 
usually far from land, from May to 
October; but sometimes, it spawns 
earlier, sometimes later, and eggs have 
been found from April to December. 
The egg, which floats, is a small sphere, 
only about a millimetre across, with an 
oil globule inside. In the later stages of 
development the tiny fish can be seen 
curled up round a large yolk. On this 
yolk it feeds, while in the egg, and even 
for some days after hatching, for when 
it hatches the baby pilchard is a helpless 
object with no mouth. 

The Sardine Fisheries 

The young pilchard a feAV inches long 
is the sardine wc all know. There arc 
enormous shoals of these round the 
French and Portuguese coasts, where the 
chief sardine fisheries are carried on. 
Larger sardines are sometimes tinned 
on the Cornish coasts. In the summer 
very small pilchards come in round the 
coasts with sprats and herrings, forming 
whitebait. 

It would be well if wc ate more 
pilchards of any size, from whitebait to 
adult. They are not so popular as her¬ 
rings, although really quite as delici¬ 
ous and very nourishing, being full of oil. 

BETTER RAILWAYS 
Why Not Brighter Stations ? 

British railways are to be congratu¬ 
lated on their awakening to the needs of 
our time. 

It has been a tardy business, and there 
is still much neglect to remedy; but it 
would be churlish not to recognise that 
much has been accomplished. 

: The greatest reform has been the 
common-sense reduction of fares in the 
institution of Summer Tickets, since 
happily extended to autumn arid winter. 
Wo are getting back to a penny a mile, 
and retracing our steps to the stations. 

As to the stations, why not rebuild 
them and make them centres of life and 
interest and trade ? Why not let us come 
to look on the. railway station as the 
brightest and most, comfortable spot in 
town instead of the dullest ? 


T im great drive to rid the country of 
its slums docs not look like being 
as successful as many housing reformers 
hoped, although the plans made by the 
local authorities involve pulling down 
210,000 houses in the next five years. 

It looks as if many big cities will 
need to carry on their slum clearance 
work for ten or even twenty years to 
get rid of all their unfit houses. 

The Minister of Health expected all 
the housing authorities in this country 
(there are over 1700) to send in a return 
showing how many bad houses they 
intended to pull down and replace by 
good ones during the next five years, 
and the Minister has now received plans 
from authorities responsible for the 
local government of three-fifths of the 
40,000,000 people in England and 
Wales. Many of the smaller authorities 
have riot replied, but all the great 
cities have sent plans. 

Manchester’s Proposals 

As against the 210,000 houses which 
will be pulled down in the next five 
years if all carry out their intentions 
most housing authorities agree that there 
arc at least half a million slum houses 
which ought to be pulled down. The 
present plans therefore only provide for 
carrying out about a third of the task. 

In Manchester, for example, there are 
at least 30,000 houses, mostly built over 
80 years ago, which arc unfit to live in. 
The great majority of them would cost 
too much to be put into fit condition. 
Manchester, however, is only proposing 
to deal with 15,000 houses in the next 
five years, so that it will take at least ten 
years to clean up the city properly at 
the rate proposed. 

The Sad Case of Leeds 

Leeds has sent in a plan of the same 
size. In Leeds the houses are even 
worse than in Manchester. Nearly 
75,000 of the houses in Leeds arc back- 
to-back, so that they have no back 
gardens; and at least one side of the 
house, which may be the sunny side, 
has no windows, but acts as the back 
wall of two houses. About 33,000 were 
built before 1844, and these arc llie 
worst. Being built in long unbroken 
rows, light and air can only come in at 
one of the four sides. These houses 
consist of two rooms and a cellar. 

The front door, which, of course, is the 
only door leading into the house, opens 
straight Into the single downstairs 
room, There are no places in which to 
keep food, or to wash oneself or one’s 
clothes, in these old back-to-backs, and 
there is only one lavatory to three or 
four houses. These houses were built 
70 to 80 to the acre, while 12 to the acre 
is now usual for the smallest houses. 

The 28,000 back-to-back houses built 
in Leeds between 1844 and T872 arc 


M uch success has attended the Em¬ 
ployment Committees formed since 
the war by Headmasters and Head¬ 
mistresses of Public. Secondary Schools. 

In cooperation with the Ministry of 
Labour they advise boys and girls upon 
suitable careers and often manage to 
find them employment. 

'Business and professional people gladly 
give their help. 

In London, the Headmasters Com¬ 
mittee tells us, some 3000 to 4000 boys 
are advised each year and from 1000 
to 1500 found suitable work. The Head¬ 
mistresses Committee reports that 3080 
secondary school girls were advised in 
1932 and 1018 placed in employment. 

It is notable that the boys and girls 
appear to be seeking a wider variety 


a little better than these because there 
arc sculleries and two bedrooms ; but 
they are built 50 or Co to the acre, four 
or five houses where now we would put 
one; and except in the end houses of the 
blocks light and air can only come into 
the house from one side out of four. 

In view of these conditions it is not 
surprising that the Leeds housing plan 
is considered inadequate. It will take 
20 years of work at the rate suggested 
to get rid of all the back-to-backs built 
before 1872. All these should come 
down as soon as possible, while the 
oldest should have been demolished 
many years ago. 

Our Worst Slum City 

Leeds shows Iioav bad a back-to-back 
house can be. The back-to-backs in 
Birmingham arc not nearly so bad, but 
there arc over 40,000, besides miles of 
rotten little houses Avhicli possess no 
proper facilities for a decent life. There 
are also many thousands built round 
. courts, very similar in type to the back- 
to-backs. The Birmingham plan in¬ 
volves demolishing less than 5000 
houses in five years, which does not seem 
likely to do more than make a start 011 
the slums of that city. 

Sheffield still needs at least 500 houses 
to rehouse people living in one-room 
tenements of the foulest type, and in 
huts and caravans ; and there arc 4000 
courts and 15,000 back-to-backs. The 
five-year-plan only provides for. de¬ 
molishing 1000 houses each year. 

Liverpool is our worst slum city. 
Many of its slums are very close to the 
centre of the city, and there are other 
large areas near the docks. Over 20,000 
people live three or more to the room, 
and there arc 13,000 people living in 
courts. Only 12,742 houses arc to be 
pulled down in connection with, the slum 
clearance plan, but the least number of 
houses which this city needs is 20.000. 

What London Needs 

There is not space to consider properly 
the slums of London found in West¬ 
minster, Kensington, and Paddington, 
as well as in the East End. It was 
recognised from the first that five years 
Avould not be long enough for the 
London slums to be cleared away 
entirely. The London plan provides 
for rehousing a quarter of a million 
people, but exactly which people these 
are lias not yet been decided. These 
people occupy more than 30,000 houses, 
the majority living two or more families 
to the house. Big as the plan is, it 
does not seem likely to give every slum- 
dweller a chance to start his home life 
afresh, and in London, as in our other 
great cities, the planning must be more 
drastic if jt is to save years of misery to 
which avast number of our people appear 
doomed for many years. 


of occupation than of old. Fewer 
children are seeking clerical posts. 
Girls arc being placed in larger numbers 
in hospital work, in children’s nurseries, 
in salesmanship, and in work requiring 
domestic science. 

Talks on careers by experts arc given 
at the offices of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission and arc largely attended. 

It should be understood that ! the 
Committees concern themselves chiefly 
with certificated children who arc 
recommended by their head teachers, 
so that it is the bright boys and girls 
who get this particular aid. They 
deserve it; but beyond them lies the 
great mass of children who do not re¬ 
ceive a secondary education and need 
assistance most of all. 


Finding Careers 


THE GREAT ROAD 
BATTLE 

Who Will Stop This War? 

SPEED DEMON AND HIS 
VICTIMS 

Wc arc unfortunately able to estimate 
in advance that 1933 will present us with 
the truly terrible record of at least 22 
road deaths a day, or over 8000 for the 
year, in addition to some 250,000 wound- 
ings, mannings, and disfigurements, , 

Tens of thousands of little children 
arc included in these figures. Tens of 
thousands of women and children will 
be poorer because of the loss or incapa¬ 
city of husbands and fathers. ■ 

We should take notice if in 1933 
Britain fought a battle in which 8000 
men were killed and 250,000 wounded. 
It is high time wc treated our road 
casualties not less seriously. 

In London alone the third quarter of 
the year revealed an increase of 77 
killed and 18G8 injured as compared with 
1932. The total London accidents rose 
from 29,636 to 34,897 for the quarter. 

The London yearly road accidents 
rate is now running at : 

1524 Deaths 
64,832 Injuries 

. 140,000 Separate Accidents ' 

There is a growing conviction that a 
speed limit must be again enacted, and 
not merely enacted but sternly enforced. 

Every day those who observe road 
conditions are constrained to wonder, 
not that accidents are so many but that 
they arc not more numerous. 

Ilairsbreadth escapes have become coni' 
monplace . 

Cutting in at high speed is the rule with ' 
a large number of drivers. 


A SNAKE CAPTOR 
The Gold Coast Boy and 
the Python 

Aii English friend who lias just re¬ 
turned from the Gold Coast was given, 
before lie left, a python, skin, captured 
by an old Negro’s son. 

This son (who may not be original in 
his way of catching snakes) has a most 
gruesome, though undeniably brave, way 
of setting about his job. He uses his 
own leg as a bait! 

First of all he finds the “ run ” of the 
snake on its way to its feeding-ground 
through the forest and swamps, and 
here the hunter secretes himself, hiding 
his body in, the undergrowth but ob¬ 
truding one leg well into the trail. 

In due course comes the gi'eat snake, 
stealthily. Ah ! What joy ! Here is a 
human leg all ready, with no trouble. 

Then the young man allows his leg to 
be drawn into the python’s jaws, and 
not until it is almost wholly swallowed 
docs the apparently legless man whip 
out his knife and finish off his demolishes 
at the same time releasing his leg I 


OUR TRADE UNIONS 


Membership Nearly Halved 


At the end of last year the member¬ 
ships of British Trade Unions further 
declined to 4,441,000. 

There has been a very heavy fall since 
1920, when the number was 8,346,000. 

The trade union movement is of great ■ 
importance, but never at any time have 
the majority of British workers become 
trade unionists. This will be apparent 
from the movement of the membership 
during many years : 


1890 

1900 

1010 


1,500,000 

2,022,000 

2,565,000 


1920 

1930 

1932 


.. 8 , 346,000 
.. 4 , 839,000 
.. 4 , 441,000 


The war gave a great impetus to the 
unions, but since 1920 the membership 
has almost halved. 
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A gold prospector who broke 
his nrm was taken by his partner 
500 miles on a raft down the 
Peel River to Aklavik. The 
partner was wounded during the 
voyage by the accidental dis¬ 
charge of his revolver. 


An icebreaker has taken a party 
of Russian scientists to Davidov 
Island in the eastern Arctic 
Ocean to relieve those who 
spent last winter there. The 
ship carries food for three years. 



CHANGING TRADE 
Cotton and woollen mills 
are being built in South 
China,' which once 
bought large quantities 
of Lancashire cotton. 
The machinery has been 
ordered from Lancashire 
and Midland firms. 


HAIFA HARBOUR 
The new harbour at 
Haifa is deep enough 
for the biggest ships to 
anchor. The soil dredged 
up has been used to 
reclaim an area of land 
from the sea. See news 
columns. 
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LOCUSTS IN ARGENTINA 
Timely rains improved the pros¬ 
pects for wheat and linseed 
crops in Argentina; but in the 
province of Corrientes a great 
area of agricultural land has been 
devastated by locusts. 


CO AND FRO BUTTER 
The long drought and excessive 
exports have caused such a 
butter shortage in South Africa 
that butter which had been 
exported to England is now 
being bought back again. 



A LONG TRAIL 
A herd of 1400 bullocks has 
arrived in the Moree district 
from Northern Territory, 2000 
miles away. The journey has 
taken about two years. 


TOO MANY HEROES 
A Proud Thought 

In spite of everything people say about 
these degenerate times the world seems 
to be too full of people, willing to risk 
their lives for others, 

Mr Ingleby Oddie, the Westminster 
coroner, was indignant when the Carnegie 
Hero Fund could make no award to 
Stanley Gibbs of Streatham, who jumped 
into the Thames on a dark cold night to 
save a woman. It was a difficult place 
to get out of, and the coroner said the 
young man’s action was " very, very 
heroic.” 

After getting her out, and applying 
artificial respiration till the police 
came, Gibbs slipped modestly away, and 
went home by Tube in his wet clothes. 

The coroner applied to the Carnegie 
Herb Fund for an award, but the 
trustees replied that they can now only 
make awards when the hero loses some¬ 
thing by his heroism. 

Wc suppose that there are too many 
heroes, and the fund would be bank¬ 
rupt if it rewarded all. It is a proud 
thought. 


A CLOG FOR A KING 

We do not think King George is/tliilik¬ 
ing of taking to clogs, but he was 
exceedingly interested in the work of a 
veteran clogmaker when he visited the 
Royal Show at Derby not long ago and 
accepted one of the newly-carved clogs. 

The clogmaker was Mr Daniel Thomas, 
a native of Llanllwyni in Carmarthen¬ 
shire, where he was making clogs nearly 
fifty years ago, But clogs need one of 
three woods, alder, sycamore, or birch; 
and finding that his supplies were getting 
short he went where there were, better 
supplies of these Woods. In each case 
the supply soon ran out till he reached 
Wirksworth in Derbyshire, where he 
gets all the wood he wants. 

This ancient trade seems to be reviving, 
perhaps because clogs are cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter than 
ordinary boots. 


THE THEREMIN 
An Uncanny Musical Instrument 

An amusing but doubtful contribution 
to musical instruments was shown in 
London the other day The invention 
is known'as the Theremin. 

The music was made by electric 
circuits and a reproducing device, on the 
lines of a wireless apparatus, and might 
almost be said to be gently and musically 
controlled howls. The instrument was 
played with two hands, the left hand 
being raised or lowered over the side of 
the* cabinet, this causing a variation in 
the strength or amplitude of the sounds. 
The right hand was moved to various 
positions, each causing a different note 
to be produced, the hand acting as one 
side of an electric condenser. 

An expert can with practice certainly 
play some effective solos, but without 
considerable skill it is equally possible to 
get some* very terrible effects. 

BRITISH BACON UP 

The Census of Production of 1030 
revealed a British output of nearly two 
million cwts of bacon. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports 
that the Pig and Bacon Marketing 
Scheme has been so successful that 
bacon production has leaped to a rate of 
three million cwts a year. 

This unlooked-for rate has made it 
necessary to order swift arrangements to 
adjust the market to supplies. Imports 
of bacon will be correspondingly re¬ 
duced. The producers are to be indem¬ 
nified against loss. 


50 TIMES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

On October 28 the Graf Zeppelin 
started home from a sixteen-days trip to 
North and South America. 

This flight across the Atlantic was 
the fiftieth crossing of the giant airship. 
She has been in the air more than 7000 
hours, has travelled 428,747 miles, and 
has carried safely 17,500 passengers. 


THE MILKMAID’S HAT 
Islington Long Ago 

The story of Owen’s School, Islington, 
was retold at the Mansion House the 
other day. 

When Islington was a sweet place of 
green meadows and singing birds a 
certain pretty maid went a-milking. 
In another field a man was , cither 
practising archery or trying to shoot 
rooks for a pie. The arrow missed its 
mark and passed through the top of the 
milkmaid’s hat,, where it remained, 
stuck through it like a huge hatpin. 

The milkmaid was so thankful for her 
escape that she said her prayers, and 
promised Heaven to build a school on 
the scene of her deliverance if ever she 
became rich. 

She married a - man who prospered 
exceedingly, and the school was built. 
The husband died first, and Dame Owen 
(as the milkmaid had become) left all 
her estate to one of the City Guilds, 
which still maintains her school. 

The story is about 350 years old, but 
there may be people living in Islington 
today who will like to think of the time 
when their streets were field paths, trod 
by the pretty milkmaid who married 
Master Owen. 


THE OFFICE CAT 

A crowd saw something as exciting 
as any film the other day when a young 
man dashed into a blazing building in 
Great Sutton Street, E.C., to rescue 
Minnie from the fourth floor. 

It was a big fire, and 24 fire engines 
came dashing to the scene. All the 
people in the building ran out to safety ; 
but suddenly young Mr Oliver remem¬ 
bered Minnie and Florae, the office cats. 

To everyone’s horror he went back into 
the building. 

He could not find Florric, but he 
discovered Minnie, surrounded by flames. 
Half suffocated, and with flames shooting 
through the floor, he picked her up and 
carried her out into the street. 


WORLD’S JEWS IN 
CONFERENCE 
16 Million Defenders 

The Jews of all the world have been 
moved to a great Conference in London 
to consider Herr Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews of Germany. The Jewish com¬ 
munity o'f all nations aggregates nearly 
16 million people, a nation about twice 
as big as Belgium. 

This Conference is called to succour 
and to defend. Hundreds of thousands 
of ruined Jews have to be helped and a 
policy of defence devised. The Jews have 
great influence in . commerce, and a 
boycott of German goods and services 
is proclaimed which is likely to cost 
Germany dear. 

Of the Jews who have fled from 
Germany 25,000 have taken refuge in 
France, 6500 in Palestine, 4500 in Poland, 
2500 here in England, and 2500 in 
Holland. Many of them are destitute, 
A cruel fate for many worthy citizens who 
have helped to build modern Germany 


ALFRED YATES DOES A 
BRAVE THING 

A few months ago a . Manchester 
policeman jumped into the Irwell at a 
dangerous spot in an attempt to save a 
life and was drowned. 

The other day a man fell in at the 
same place. Well knowing the danger, 
Constable Yates jumped, twelve feet on 
to the roof of an outbuilding, and dived 
into the cold, fast-flowing river. 

He got his man, and swam with him 
about 50 yards to the Victoria Bridge, 
Helpers threw a rope, which the police¬ 
man tied round the other man. 

Then, exhausted and half frozen, 
Yates clung to a little ledge about- an 
inch wide while the other man was 
drawn up to safety. 

By and by the rope came back. 
Yates was just able 'to make use of it, 
but when he reached dry ground he was 
so exhausted that he had to be taken 
to hospital. 
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Where is Joshua ? 

Diere shall we find 'a Joshua 
at whose trumpet-call the 
walls of the slums shall fall down ? 

They are rotten. The squalor, 
dirt, , disease, and crime they 
shelter are an abomination to the 
Lord, even as the wickedness of 
Jericho was when Ilis soldier 
Joshua assailed it. But because 
they are the walls of an inner city 
grown up in the midst of our 
richest ones they are allowed to 
stand lest someone should be a 
loser by their destruction. 

All are losers while they re¬ 
main. Within them pestilence of 
body, mind, and soul is bred to 
spread in that civilised comfort¬ 
able city beyond, where the 
existence of the slum is forgotten 
or disregarded because it has 
been there so long. 

It might be expected to be 
noticeable always. If the honest 
citizen turns a step aside from 
some of his wide, well-kept 
thoroughfares, busy with electric 
trams and motors and bright with 
handsome shops, he will plunge 
at once into its grimy alleyways 
where houses with broken doors 
and rag-filled window-panes look 
out on pavements strewn with 
garbage. He knows it is. there. 
It is all so familiar that he has 
grown indifferent to it, never 
realising that it is a blot on his 
own city and his own citizenship. 

Slums are hard to destroy, for 
there is profit to some greedy souls 
in keeping them and small reward 
to those who would remove them. 
Here and there are people with 
hearts and brains who, seeing 
there is great work to be clone, are 
willing to act as public scavengers, 
without pay, in clearing up a by¬ 
way of Jericho. They have their 
reward in the praise of all righteous 
men and women if and when their 
efforts are perceived. 

But that is not enough. The 
walls of Jericho, rotten though 
they are, will stand up for ever if 
they are to be removed only 
brick by brick. They must be 
made to crash down to the sound 
of the trumpet, with the priests 
and the mighty men of valour 
bearing the Ark of the Covenant 
as they march to the assault, ancV 
not one man, not a few only, but 
all the people shouting. 

All would shout and all would 
labour if among us arose a 
Joshua filled with godly zeal to 
lead us. There have in England’s 
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past been such Joshuas who 
have led the assault on infamous 
Prisons (and what is a slum but a 
prison?), or on Child Labour, or 
on Drunkenness. Great crusades 
were these, but the crusade 
against the slums is greater still. 
Where is the Joshua to lead it? 
National Government, as we call 
you, where is he ? 


Why Be Ugly ? 

W E wonder if anything in the 
world is quite so curious as 
the touch of ugliness that creeps into 
the petrol world at every turn. 

Probably, nothing has been invented 
in our time quite so ugly as the petrol 
pump ; Aunt Sally has turned our 
roads into a circus indeed. 

Now our attention is called to the 
advertising pictures of petrol, and wc 
arc not surprised to hear that some 
of the ugly faces seen in them have 
frightened children and offended 
grown-ups of good taste. 

Odd it is that a trade which 
flourishes on the beauty of the . 
countryside should have so little love 
of beauty in it. 

© 

The Cobblers of Stanley 

" |f tha docs owt fer nowt do it for 
thisen ” is certainly not the motto 
of the Yorkshire cobblers of Stanley. 

Seven members of the Boot Re¬ 
pairers Association in that town have 
each agreed to mend five pairs of boots 
or shoes for the unemployed each week, 
provided they buy their own leather. 

\ Little things like this keep the heart 
warm as well as the feet dry. 

© 

Blow Away, Wind 

By Our Country Qirl 

Dlow away, wind 1 

Flow away, seas ! 

Grow away men, 

Meadows, and trees ! 

Jf they stand still 
Waters will freeze, 
Timbers decay : 

So Life decrees. 

Qrow, and be strong. 

Rest, and decay. 

Thus preach the winds, 

Up, and away ! 

- ® 

A Different and a Better World 

Qn the shelves of some of those who 
love poetry arc two rather for* 
gotten volumes of Edward Dowdcn, 
a poet of the last generation. 

Even those who do not love poetry 
will be interested in this bit oi prose 
that Edward Dowdcn wrote : 

I see that the world is going to be a 
very different world from that of my early 
days , and that I shall not live to know 
how very different it will be; but my faith 
is that it is going to be a better world . 

Wc have just come across it, and it 
seems to fit very well into these days 
that he did not live to see. 

© 

Two Ways 

Qn a certain highway two roads, 
branched in opposite directions. ■ 

The one, level and straight in the 
beginning, soon turned out rugged, 
and overgrown with thorns and briars. 

The other proved itself, when first 
taken, to be narrow and beset with 
many difficulties, but it led smoothly 
and without interruption- to the goal. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



Red Legs 

pETER Puck has come across the most 
selfish cry ever uttered. 

In the memoirs of an Irishwoman 
he read how a carriage was taking a 
party of ladies to a fancy dress ball 
at Clonmel. How grateful the others 
were to the lady who owned the 
carriage and had offered them a lift! 

But the carriage was overturned in¬ 
to a bog, and this scream rent the air : 

“ John, John, pull me out! Mine 
arc the red legs, John ! ” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jn the Tropics there is a fish that Ashes 
for other fish, a traveller informs us. 
Sounds a bit fishy. 

0 

gOMK old songs always come up afresh. 
Because they always go down. 

0 

A man says lie lias been away from 
London for 16 years without a 
break. Now lie is cracking it up. 

0 

read that London is to be buried 
by a glacier in 50,000 years. We 
shall be glad 
to sec the end 
of Charing 
Cross Bridge. 
□ 

The average 
English 
boy, says a 
schoolmaster, 
has more in 
him than you 
would suspect. 
Especially 
after meals. 

0 

goMK artists 
are anxious 
to get round their critics. And try to 
make them flatter. 

0 

Lighthouses arc still dotted round the 
coast. Ships spot them. 

0 

Qardening is a new craze in Holly¬ 
wood. Many new films have a 
garden plot. 

0 

v ome places have a shrinking popula- 
S lion. Where houses are short. 

.0 

Jf you want to speak on the wireless 
you need influence, somebody says. 
But nobody can pull the wires. 

0 

The man who was caught stealing 
library books is prepared to turn 
over a new leaf. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
]\J EARLY 5000 people visited Darwin’s 
home last summer. 
man has been fined £5 for shut¬ 
ting up seven linnets in a tiny 
cage at Bromley. 

pOLTONS Industrial Development 
Committee has found work for 
500 unemployed in eight months. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not strange that we do not end 
a state of things in which we cannot 
be on the road for an hour without 
seeing some fool risking or destroying 
somebody Use’s life ? 


What to do with 
a spring mattress 
in winter 


The Hidden Village 

By Marjorie Wilson 

-'"There was a hidden village once 
In one of England’s vales, 
To which I went from London’s 
sound 

To feel its peace come gathering 
round, 

And hear its nightingales. 

Jts good folk went to bed at nine 
(I think they do that still) ; 
There with a friend I’d walk the 
land, 

And Kent and Surrey hand in hand 
Stood on a little hill. 

Jts sexton was the organist 
And postman other days ; 

Its name was longer than its street; 
Its children all were brown and 
sweet, 

And knew no modern ways 

Of speed and rush, of Holly¬ 
wood ; 

Their own small woods of grace 
Were holy with the violet; 

And picture shows have not come 
yet ■ 

Into that green, still place. 

r f 1 here joys are shared and 
griefs are halved ; 

Behind each lamp-lit pane 
The history of each heart is 
known ; 

None lives unto himself alone. 
One day I’ll go again. 

I’ll see its shop, its square of 
green, 

Its old grey pump, its geese, 

And walk once more the way I 
went, 

One foot in Surrey, one in Kent, 
And fill my heart with peace. 

© 

The Hope of All Mankind 

Behold, a king shall reign in righteous¬ 
ness, 

And princes shall rule with justice ; 
They shall be as a hiding-place from 
the wind 

And a covert from the tempest; . 

As springs of water in a dry place, 

As the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

The eyes of them that see shall not 
■ be dim, 

And the ears of them that hear shall 
attend. 

No more shall the fool be called noble, 
Nor the fraudulent be said to be 
generous, 

For the fool speaketh foolishness 
To make empty the soul of the hungry; 
The fraudulent deviseth craftily 
To destroy the poor with lying words, 
Even when the needy pleadeth a just 
cause. 

But the noble deviseth noble things, 
And by noble things shall he stand. 
The work of righteousness shall be 
peace, 

And the effect of Justice quietness 
and trust for ever. 

© 

The Newington Man 

There was a man of Newington, 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a quickset hedge, 
And scratched out botli his eyes: 
But when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into another hedge 
And scratched them in again. 
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THE GOOD SIDE OF 
A DICTATORSHIP 

MUSSOLINI'S DUE 

What the Fascist Control Has 
Done For the Country 

A BRITISH LOOK-ROUND 

Signor Mussolini has undoubtedly done 
a great deal to set Italy on its feet since 
the war. 

He is a Dictator, and the C.N. lias 
often found him far from a benevolent 
autocrat; but in spite of mistakes and 
tyrannies he has been able to make the 
people of Italy pull together. His idea 
of Fascism is that of the bundle of 
faggots, where, though each faggot is 
weak, the faggots (or fasces) are strong 
iwhen bound together. 

It would not suit England, where. 
Dictators have never found favour, and 
where the idea of individual liberty is 
more prized than any other kind of gain ; 
but it has pulled Italy out of the slough 
% of debt and poverty. It has improved 
her economic position if not her politics. 
Its main idea has been that of making 
Itaty self-supporting. 

The Guild System in Practice 

We need not merely take Mussolini’s 
word for this achievement, for it is 
vouched for by the British commercial 
observer at our Embassy in Rome. He 
goes so far as to assert that while other 
European nations are still struggling .in 
the morass of debts and repayments, 
unemployment, and over-production, 
into which they were plunged after the 
war, Italy has been led to find a way 
out. It is a way better suited to Italy 
than any .which other nations have found 
for themselves. 

The idea underlying Mussolini’s system 
is that because a nation exists on what 
it produces all production must be 
disciplined so as to serve the nation best. 
Therefore, instead of trade unions on 
the one hand and combinations of 
employers on the other, with interests 
opposed or conflicting, the Dictator has 
organised employers and employed into 
common Guilds. 

Working For the Common Good 

There arc six of these Guilds, covering 
all the manufacturing or productive 
activities of Italy; and all the members 
of them, whether wage-payers or work¬ 
men, have to work To the same end, 
which is to produce cheaply, effectively, 
and so as to command the best prices. 

The State only intervenes if the effort 
slackens or goes wrong, but it allows 
neither strikes nor lock-outs. Arbitra¬ 
tion in disputes is its peremptory and 
undeviating rule. .. . 

All are encouraged to regard them¬ 
selves as servants of their country work¬ 
ing for the common good. If they do 
that their country leaves them alone. 
The State will only interfere if the in¬ 
dustry appears to languish from causes 
within itself. At the same time the 
State may lend a hand (as England is 
doing in connection with the milk supply) 
to aid distribution. 

Mussolini as a Friend 

The claim is that this Corporative, or 
cooperative, organisation is working 
well; the question which arises is 
whether this modest claim can be sus¬ 
tained. The British observer thinks it 
can. One testimony to it is that the 
Italian working-classes, at first disposed 
to denounce Mussolini as a tyrant, now 
regard him as a friend. He has their 
confidence. Any State prospers with 
that asset, 

A more perceptible proof is the 
material improvement of agriculture, 
where production lias increased with 
better machinery, better cultivation, 
land reclamation, land settlement, and 
the rescue of large districts from the 
ravages of malaria. 

Italy has always had to pav a high 


AUNTS-GOD BLESS THEM 


MARTON KUTI 


W e hope there is a special corner in 
Heaven for aunts ; for many of 
them have none too good a time on Earth. 

By aunts we do not mean those whose 
aunthood is only incidental, being 
mothers, or something else first and 
foremost. We mean aunts like the one 
who was travelling on the 8.io train 
from Manchester to ITayfield a little 
while ago. 

A C.N. friend happened to be in 
the same carriage, and at lirst took 
the poorly-dressed and delicate-looking 
woman to be the mother of the five 
children ranging in age from three to 
ten. Their father was there too. 

But a friend of the family got into the 
carriage at the third station, and our 


correspondent could not help overhear-' 
ing the conversation. 

He learned that the children’s mother 
had died, and that their aunt had given 
up the peace and quiet of a comfortable 
homo to look after the five and their 
father, and was also busy doing sewing 
to help to keep them all. It appeared 
that this was not proving too fruitful a 
source of income, and the aunt was con¬ 
templating trying the wash tub as a 
further method of raising money for her 
adopted family. 

We shall never know whether Auntie 
had to take to the washtub, but the 
more we think of it the more certain 
we feel that she and all other aunts like 
her will have a great reward. 


Power From the Grampians 



The big pipes of the power-house at Tummel Bridge 

These pictures show something of the recent work on the Grampian power scheme, part of 
the Central Scotland grid system, which is now nearing completion. The waters of Loch 
Ericht and Loch Bannoch have been harnessed to supply power. 


Continued from the previous column 
price for coal, and now, as a substitute 
for coal, the supply of hydro-elcctric 
power has been increased. 

These arc efforts unconnected with 
the high finance by which at present 
Italy keeps her money in her own coun¬ 
try, reduces her outside debts, and 
keeps to the Gold Standard. The proof 
of the soundness of the financial policy 
has yet *o be established, but the idea 
of making Italy corporative and self- 
supporting is sound enough to make us/ 
think that Fascism suits Italy’s pocket. 
Certainly it is refreshing to find a good 
side to a Dictatorship, some consolation 
for its sacrifice of liberty. 


HARD-UP TIMES OF 
LONG AGO 

Paris has been remembering the hard- 
up times when Louis Philippe was in 
need of funds and let out the ground- 
floor of the Palais Royal for shops. 

The shops have been there ever since, 
and the Fine Arts Commission has at 
last woke up to the incongruity of it; 
and its energetic new director, M. 
Bollacrt, is determined to give back to 
Mansard’s fine colonnades something 
of their ancient dignity. The Galeric 
d'Orleans is to go, and others may be 
expected to follow it as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. 


KEEPING HIS EYE ON 
THE STARS 

\ 

A Young Hungarian Peasant 
Friend of Ours 

RUSHING THE EXAMS 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Two years ago the C.N. told its readers 
about Mar ton Kuti, the young Hun¬ 
garian peasant who read the philo¬ 
sophers while tending his father’s sheep 
and taught himself astronomy and 
mathematics from books bought out of 
his earnings as a mason’s apprentice. 

In those days he had no friends to 
speak of ; it was a C.N. reader who first 
stretched out a helping hand to him with 
a money gift which he welcomed, not 
only as a means of buying more books, 
but also, and above all, as a sign that 
there were kindly forces in the world 
which might yet come to his aid in liis 
lonely struggle. 

Hope Justified 

His hope was justified, for more and 
more people became interested in him, 
and at last it was made possible for him 
to leave his native Transylvania, which 
is now Rumanian territory, and go to 
Budapest, wliere much more favourable 
possibilities of study were open to him. 
While in Transylvania he would have 
had to plod. through eight years of 
schooling before he was allowed to 
matriculate; in Budapest he was able 
to obtain permission to condense the 
studies of eight years into twelve months. 

Yet while doing so he had to live : to 
keep his soul, which aspired to the stars, 
attached to his young and vigorous 
body, which kept him down on Earth. 
This also was managed for him, thanks 
to one who makes it his "business to 
look after needy Transylvanian boys in 
Budapest. A group of people was formed 
which temporarily adopted him. They 
were not rich, and could not do much. 
But some undertook to give him lunch 
or dinner once a week; others provided 
him with this or that article of clothing; 
others saw that he had the books he 
needed. Various professors volunteered 
to give him instruction free, 

A Brilliant Pass 

In this way young Marton Kuti got 
through his year, cramming into twelve 
months the learning other boys acquire 
in eight years and pushing swiftly from 
examination to examination until, a few 
months ago, lie passed in a peculiarly 
brilliant manner the matriculation exam, 
which allows him to go on to the 
university. At 24 he was where most 
young men arc at 18 or 19, 

It is thought by those most competent 
to judge that the amazing abilities 
which have brought him thus far will 
carry him on till he is recognised 
. beyond the confines of his own country 
as one of the great spirits of his age ; 
• that,, in fact, he will be a pathfinder 
’ in the two fields he had chosen for him¬ 
self from . the first—philosophy and 
astronomy. In any case ho will never 
forget the gift from a distant land 
which first made him aware of the 
existence of loving-kindness in the great 
world. In the list of the qualities lie 
must strive after which he drew up for 
his own guidance we find a grateful 
disposition in a prominent place. 

Some Guiding Maxims 

. Here are a few other entries, taken 
at random, from that remarkable list, 
drawn up by a boy of 17 ; 

Moral rectitude; honesty; trustworthi¬ 
ness ; fairness ; unselfishness ; hindness ; 
perseverance; love of all things good, just , 
and beautiful; self-restraint; patience; 
moderation ; temperance ; modesty ; sim¬ 
plicity ; politeness . 

With a simplicity that evidently lies 
in liis nature and need not be striven 
after, young Marton has shown this list 
to all the friends he has made, with the 
request that they should tell him every 
time he has failed to live up to it. 
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The Lizard That 
Loves an Egg 

Why There Are More 
Snakes 

A note from a school in India warns 
us that the so.-called .snake-skin shoes 
are not always .what they. seem. 

In nearly every case, says our corre¬ 
spondent, these skins arc’ from the 
iguana, the friendly lizard whose worst 
vice is that of stealing eggs. • • . 

" The sequel to their wholesale slaughter 
shows again the danger of interfering 
with Nature’s balance of life. One 
group of villages south of Calcutta pro¬ 
vided the largest supply of lizard skins. 
The lizards were hunted till not one 
remained ; but next year there was a 
terrible plague of cobras and other 
poisonous snakes, and many people died 
of snake-bite. . 

The reason is clear. The iguana loves 
eggs, and is not particular whether they 
are hen’s or snake’s eggs. So the pre¬ 
sence of the lizards kept the snake 
population * within bounds ; but now 
that the lizards have gone the snake’s 
eggs hatch out, and snakes are increasing 
at an alarming rate. 


NEW FASHION IN STREET 
NAMES 

. From the “troublesome Balkans,” 
as they were called, comes a new fashion 
in street names, one of those straws 
that show which way the wind blows, 
Europe is used to walking down 
streets, avenues, and boulevards named 
after naval and military heroes ; now 
Sofia has named two streets for men 
who are famous for their life-saving, 
not for their life-taking, activities. 

Avenue Nansen and Avenue Carl of 
Sweden have been named in honour of 
two men notable for their work in 
aid of homeless refugees dislocated by 
those wars, revolutions, and heresy hunts 
that are the black'spots of our age. 


LEAGUE PORTRAITS 

The League of Nations now has the 
beginnings, of a picture gallery, of the 
prominent people who have taken part 
in its work. . .... 

The portrait of Count Apponyi, great 
man of Hungary and firm friend of the 
League, well known and well liked, has 
been presented to the Council by the 
Hungarian Government. ' . 

It will join one of Viscount Cecil of 
Chclwood presented earlier'in the year 
and a still earlier one of Mr Dandurand 
of Canada. A bronze bust of Nansen and 
a plaque of Leon Bourgeois at present 
complete the collection, but a portrait 
of Sir Eric Drummond is promised for 
the opening of the new buildings. 

CHRISTOPHER TAKES 
THE BISCUIT 

Christopher’s head .did not reach up 
to the counter, even when he stood on 
tiptoe, so it was dull for him as he stood 
at his mother’s side while she gave her 
orders to the grocer. 

Suddenly there appeared a large hand 
holding a biscuit wrapped in tinfoil. 

. “ Would you like a biscuit ? ” asked 
the grocer. . ■ . T . 

Christopher would and did, but it 
was sooii gone. Then, standing on tiptoe 
and squeaking loudly, lie asked : “ Did 
you know I’ve got a baby, sister ? ” " 


THE STUDENT’S CHURCH 

There are 'fifty colleges or medical 
schools in London with about 36,000 
students, and they have now a church of 
their own. 

Canon Tissington Tatlow,' Fee tor of 
All. Hallows in Lombard Street, has set 
his church apart as a student’s church 
with special services and .preachers and 
everything arranged for students. 

Canon Tatlow is at home to students 
every Sunday evening during term. 


A good idea for 
Our Ships 

Clothes Overboard 

Here is an idea we have never heard 
of before, and it is a good one. 

Apparently a tremendous amount of 
clothing is thrown overboard just before 
a big liner reaches port after a long 
voyage. There are things the passengers 
have no more use for and others that 
they cannot bother to pack, so over they 
go, with not even a mermaid to make 
any use of them. , 

Yet somewhere else are poorly-clad 
people to whom such clothes and .shoes 
would make all the difference in the 
world. Small Sally could go to school in 
that cotton dress, and someone else need 
not stay indoors while the washing was 
done if he only had that second shirt. 

We welcome, therefore, the suggestion 
in a letter to The Times that a bag 
should be placed in these ships for all 
discarded clothes, and that the collection 
should be passed on to missions, hos¬ 
pitals, and other bodies who arc con¬ 
stantly appealing for unwanted clothing. 
We hope our shipping people will take up 
this suggestion themselves, or allow some¬ 
body to collect these clothes. 


A GOOD DAY FOR CAMBRIDGE 

The University Library of Cambridge, 
which is one of the four famous libraries 
of Great Britain (the other three being 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
the National Library, Edinburgh), has 
just received a lovely present, a collec¬ 
tion of about 250 early Bibles, some in 
print, some hand-written, all precious. 

They were the property of Mr A. W. 
Young, of Trinity College, and by him 
have been given to the University. 

Among these Bibles are some re¬ 
markable for beautiful printing and 
binding ; but one there is which is 
beyond all price, the envy of all col¬ 
lectors and connoisseurs ; it is a copy 
of the remarkable Gutenberg Bible. 

It is often called the .Mazarin Bible 
because a copy was in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin, minister to Louis the 
Fourteenth ; it is also called the 42-line 
Bible because there arc 42 lines of type 
on the page ; anditis called Gutenberg 
after the inventor of printing by movable 
type. It was the first book printed by 
movable type, probably about 1456. 


A JUST JUDGE IN VIRGINIA 

For the past 30 years no Negro has 
sat 011 a jury in Virginia. Yet Negroes 
are citizens. 

In cases where they are accused of 
crimes against whites it is. manifestly 
unfair that there should be no Negroes 
on the juries before whom their cases 
are heard. 

: To remedy. this a few judges in 
Virginia who drew up the grand jury 
lists this, year decided to include 
Negroes, beginning in October.; When 
one such jury was called a white farmer 
refused to serve on it because he resented 
the presence of dark-skinned jurymen/- 

Oncc upon ‘a time the entire white J 
population would have supported this 
farmer in his attitude, but, as a proof 
that things do change, Judge Frederick 
Coleman has convicted this farmer of 
! contempt of ' court and ordered him to 
pay a line of ten dollars or serve, on 
the mixed, jury as he was expected to do. 
The fine has been paid. 


POLICEMEN GET THE HUMP 

A hunchbacked beggar on the roads of 
France was questioned by the police. 

While pitying liis infirmity they felt 
bound to discourage his begging, specially 
when they found that his hump was a 
bundle of French and Spanish notes 
amounting to about ^150 1 


Accidents must not 
Happen 

The Black List Counties 

The counties of England have been 
put on a black list which has been 
drawn up by the Pedestrians Associa¬ 
tion to show the districts where there 
were most road accidents last year. 

. In ten counties three in a thousand 
people were, killed or wounded on the 
roads. In ten other counties the casual¬ 
ties amounted to four in a . thousand, 
and in eleven others five in a thousand. 

As wc read farther 'the * list grows 
more sinister, for in eight counties the 
total was six in a thousand, while on 
the roads of Warwick and Westmorland 
seven in a thousand people were killed 
or,wounded. - • 

•Durham'and the Isle of Wight had 
the lowest number of casualties, which 
were two in a thousand. 

Every Village Institute is being asked 
to make known the Highway Code of 
Rules and thus reduce the number of 
local accidents. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH 
A BUTTERFLY NET 

The most enthusiastic butterfly hun¬ 
ter who ever lived, a Swiss named 
Hans Fruhstorfer, made a wonderful 
collection of 100,000 butterflies, and this 
lias been lent to the Natural History 
Museum in Paris. 

He began the collection in Brazil 
when he was 22 ; then took his butterfly 
net to Java, where he spent three 
years ; then he followed his entrancing 
pursuit for two years in the Malay 
Archipelago. With his mind as full of 
butterflies ns an astronomer’s is with 
stars, he travelled through South 
America, Japan, China, and Siam, 
darting about with that abstracted 
look of the butterfly-hunter here’ there, 
and everywhere until lie had brought his 
net over .some of the "rarest creations 
in the world. 

. His 100,000 specimens have nearly 
7000 varieties. 


SKIPPER MARTIN’S FRIEND 

It is always pleasant to meet a friend 
in foreign parts, and Skipper Martin, of 
the Hull trawler .Kingston Olive, was 
delighted to find one during the trawler’s 
recent cruise in Icelandic waters. 

Whenever the Kingston Olive arrived 
at a,certain point off the coast of Iceland 
a .seagull would break away from its 
numerous companions and conic and sec 
how Skipper Martin was getting along. 

It .would make straight for the 
skipper and perch on his shoulder or 
nestle on his arm, sometimes even 
settling on his finger-tip to be fed. 

The skipper had noticed when first 
he entered this region how tame this 
particular gull appeared to be, and en¬ 
couraged it, little by little, to. come 
close to him. Now he believes it would 
gladly accept an invitation to come back 
to Hull with him, but the skipper • is 
afraid to persuade it to make so drastic 
a change. . ' * 

THE MEN OF TOLPUDDLE 

} An excellent scheme has,.been put 
forward to mark the centenary of the 
Tolpuddle. Martyrs .next year. 

The Tolpuddle Martyrs were farm 
labourers of Tolpuddle who .joined' a 
trade union and were, sentenced to 
transportation when those things were 
done in England.. These innocent and 
respectable men were shipped off,with 
convicts, and suffered great brutalities 
before the House of Commons was 
roused to their rescue. . They were 
brought home and given farms, but 
nothing could wipe out the humiliations 
and cruelties they had endured. Trade 
Unionists regard them; as martyrs. 

Six cottages arc to be built for aged 
labourers to mark the centenary. It 
is just the thing the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
would have liked. 
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The Men With the 
Sledge-Hammer 

Always Sure of Work in 
Mill-Wrecking 

It is part of the tfagic strangeness of 
the present world that the workers who 
arc always in demand in these days 
in the North of England appear to be 
the mill-wreckers. . . / - 

Gangs of men go about from mill to 
mill splashing.the machinery, most of.it 
being broken to bits with heavy, sledge¬ 
hammers, then loaded, up and carted 
away as scrap metal. . ' . 

To hear of delicate machinery from 
weaving-sheds and spinning-rooms being 
treated like this, is appalling, but there, 
is such a glut of second-hand cotton 
machinery of all kinds that to break it 
up and sell it as scrap is the only way of 
getting rid of it. 


OUR COAL AND STEEL 

A comparison of coal and steel output 
since 1929 shows that wc have done 
rather better than the rest of Europe 
and the United States. 

In 1929 we produced 238 million tons 
of coal, the rest of Europe 456 millions. 
United States 609 millions. In the first- 
half of this year we have .produced 81 
per cent of our 1929 output, Europe 78 
per cent, America only 49 per cent. 

Of steel in 1929 we produced nearly 
ten million tons, Western Europe 34, 
America 54. In the first half of this 
year our rate of production was 66 per 
cent of that of 1929, while Western 
Europe produced 58 per cent, and 
America only 33 per cent. 


1000 MEN IN CAMP 

The Walthamstow Fellowship has 
been running a camp for unemployed 
men from all over Greater London. 

; Over 1000 men have passed through 
‘the camp at Nazeing in Essex. . 

Besides the ordinary camp routine 
the men enjoyed boating, swimming, 
football, bowls, and .cricket. The camp 
had its own First-Aid station, post office, 
barber, and boot repairer. Some men 
even received flying lessons. . 

• The men kept the neighbourhood of 
the camp free from litter/ a lesson to 
those more fortunate ones who : had 
something to litter, 1 


REDUCING THE RAILWAY 
- ARMY 

.The bad times - through which our 
railways liave been passing have, wO 
fear, tempted them to economise too 
much. We hope the better traffic 
figures now recorded will enable them 
to restore their depleted staffs. 

- How serious the.reduction in railway 
employment has beeif may-be gathered 
from ’the following official record of the 
number employed in March of the years 
named : 1924—700,573 ; 1928—677,1.48 ; 
1932—597,97 1 i 1933—-566360. ’ : - ■ ■■; 

It is a reduction in ten years of no 
less than 134,273. 


PLAGES THAT PAY 
THEIR WAY 

This year the people of 3 \mry.n in 
Cornwall, have no rates to- pay. The- 
quay dues, and tHe’ income, from muni¬ 
cipal property, are able to meet all 
the necessary expenses. . 

Until last year the village of Barnby, 
Dun in Yorkshire had been able to tell 
the same tale for the past .40 years; 
but last year it was unable to let the 
parish • hall and, lacking this income, 
it had to levy a small rate. 


THE QUARRY AND ITS RUBBISH 

Why are quarry people allowed to pile 
up .their heaps of rubbish everywhere ? 
Wc sec that a great heap is growing up 
at the back of Ditton near .Maid stone. 
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Free Railway • Fireman’s Loud-Speaker • Cathedral Mosaic 



Free Railway—Built BO years ago for the use of a hospital staff this railway between 
Grimsargh and Whittingham In Lancashire is still used daily by the villagers without charge. 


Four In Hand—It Is difficult to say whether the dogs are being taken for a run by their 
mistress or they are taking her. They are Samoyedes from kennels at Walthamstow. 




Dinner-Time In Regent’s Park—The swans on the lake In Regent’s Park closely 
follow the man in the boat because*they know that he is going to feed them. 



Hay in the Wind—This curious effect was caused 
by a gale which blew hay from a rick on to a 
telegraph post at Colchester. 



Cartloads of Apples—How many doctors could be kept away for how many days by this big Cathedral Mosaic—High up on soaffolding in Westminster Cathedral these men are forming a 
pile of apples which was soon the other dav at Dinqestow In Monmouthshire? ' mosaic on the roof of the choir. The scheme of decoration will take about 50 vears to complete. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 

ROOM? 

OXFORD GUARDS A 
TREASURE 

The Innkeeper Poet and His 
Immortal Friend 

WILLIAM THE GODFATHER 

It is good to hear that Oxford is 
keeping an eye on the Painted Room, 

The room is on the upper lloor of 
a house at 3, Cornmarket. which in 
earlier days was the Crown Inn, Much 
of the building lias been refashioned, 
but two rooms remain of the old place, 
the Painted Room and the Panelled 
Room adjoining it. 

In the early seventeenth century the 
Crown was kept by John Davenant, and 
it was a favourite lodging of Shakespeare 
in his later years, when he was living 
in Stratford and often journeying to 
London. He became very friendly with 
John and liis wife, and when their son 
William was born in 1C05 Shakespeare 
stood as godfather. 

Sixteenth-Century Panelling 

As the Painted Room was the principal 
guest chamber it is probable that it was 
used by Shakespeare. There are not 
many rooms left of which it can be said 
that "Here Shakespeare stood and walked 
about, sat and talked, laughed or was 
sorry* 

The Crown has gone through many 
changes of ownership. It was by the 
merest accident that the Painted Room 
was discovered. In the autumn of 
1927 alterations were being made to the 
premises, and workmen stripping layers 
and layers of paper in this upper room 
came on panelling, and, finding it 
necessary to remove some tif it, laid 
bare the actual sixteenth-century walls. 

A great deal of trouble was taken to 
strip and clean the place properly, and 
now the visitor's eye is rejoiced with a 
sight of a wall as the sixteenth-century 
Englishman loved to see it, whitewashed, 
with a painted design of flowers and fruit, 
and some inscriptions in the black let¬ 
tering the Tudor painters did so cleverly 
running round two sides of the cornice. 

Sacred Letters 

The t fireplace and chimney have been 
stripped of generations of defacing and 
show another design, including the 
sacred three letters and some other 
inscriptions which are obviously older 
than the rest of the painting. The 
next room, known as the Panelled 
Room, serves as an ante-cliamber to this 
beautiful apartment, and these Oxford 
is anxious to keep to herself. 

Once more the building which once 
was the Crown is changing hands, and 
it-lias been arranged that the new 
tenants shall sublet the upper floors to 
the cit)\ As the new tenants are well- 
known caterers, who would naturally 
have put the rooms to the best use from 
tlieir own point of view, it is with a real 
thrill of joy that we find Oxford lias 
stepped in in time and claimed the 
Painted Room and the Panelled Room. 
So often, so very often, the public lias 
only heard about such a change when it 
has been too late to do anything. 

A Good Idea 

It is obvious that any room where 
Shakespeare sat and talked and perhaps 
slept (this cannot be disproved) belongs 
to England, and we rejoice to see that 
the Oxford Preservation Trust recognises 
this and is making plans for the wise and 
pleasant use of the room. Writing on 
behalf of the Trust to the City author¬ 
ities, Sir Michael Sadler makes an ex¬ 
cellent proposition. He suggests that 
the Painted Room and the adjoining one 
be used as an information bureau for 
visitors to the town and university. 

■ Sir Michael suggests an entrance fee 
for the Painted Room, and that a book¬ 
let describing the room's history and 
associations, with picture postcards, 
should be on sale. 


Wireless Wonder 

With the Press at Geneva 

From Our Geneva Correspondent 

We have our jolly moments in Geneva 
even in times of crisis. One of them came 
the other day when we listened-in to the 
Disarmament Conference, each with a 
little receiving set of his own. 

It was a new instrument. Wc had got 
used to the telephone system, finding 
earphones ready for our use in the Press 
gallery of the Assembly, but this was the 
wireless wave with all its wonders; and, 
indeed, the wonder was expressed, in 
every face as we wandered up and down 
the long lobby, in and out of the Press 
room, listening all the time to the dis¬ 
courses taking place in the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Some of us solemnly sat down in the 
Press room and tapped out our tele¬ 
graphic messages as we listened ; but for 
most of us the wonder was too groat, 
too new to be accepted quite so quickly, 
and we revelled in it in a more leisurely 
fashion, while imagining all its possi¬ 
bilities for the future. 

On each head were earphones, around 
each neck a coil from which dangled a 
diminutive receiving set, and on each 
face this rapt expression as wc tested the 
marvel by which wc could follow the 
Conference as wc freely moved about 
within the vicinity of the transmitting 
aerials overhead. It is a Stockholm firm 
that has had the wits thus to make use of 
wireless, and this new experiment opens 
up many vistas of future developments. 

A PEACE MAN FROM 
IRELAND 

His Post in Danzig City 

Irishmen may not be able to bring 
• peace in Ireland, but an Irishman is 
now entrusted with the delicate task of 
keeping peace in Danzig for the League. 

This is not a job of the League's own 
choosing ; it is a legacy of the Treaties 
of Peace, and the League .Council did 
not find it very easy to discover the 
right mail for the post. To keep the 
peace between Germans and Poles in 
Danzig is to prevent friction between 
Germany and Poland, which might all 
too swiftly become dangerous. Mr Sean 
Lester can, therefore, feel that very 
much confidence is placed, in him. . 

He is indeed a very trusted servant of 
tlie League, for the troubles between 
the South American countries have been 
largely in his hands as chairman of tlie 
small committee dealing with them. 
He can look out now over the seas and 
see one mission of peace established in 
Leticia and another on its way to the 
Gran Chaco, and have the happiness of 
knowing that he lias greatly helped in 
sending them there. 


JOCK KEEPS RAT WEEK 

One small item of news reaches 11s 
from Rat Week. 

On the morning after the B.B.C. 
broadcast announcing that Rat Week 
was about to begin, a certain mongrel 
called Jock (who lives on a certain 
Kent hilltop but rarely catches rats) 
deposited two rats, both neatly disposed 
of, on the back doorstep of the house. 


ANOTHER SILK RECORD 

Artificial silk continues to advance. 
In September British output reached 
8,100,000 pounds, against 7,160,000 in 
the month of August. 

Wc have definitely entered an Age 
of Silk. There is no practical limit to 
the possibilities of advance in rayon 
output and consumption. 


THE WOMEN VOTE IN SPAIN 
Women are voting for the first time 
in the Spanish elections; and, as in all 
the principal towns they outnumber the 
men, votes may be more than doubled. 


the New Haifa 

Palestine’s Great Port 

Haifa, known to the Romans as 
Sycaminum, has since ancient times 
been a place of importance, for it is a 
fine natural port for shipping. 

It lies under Mount Carmel, on the 
Bay of Acre, and is connected with the 
Central Palestine and Damascus rail¬ 
ways.. It is hoped soon to make it the 
terminus of a Haifa-Bagdad railway. 
It is already an airport of the Imperial 
Airways, connecting up Palestine with 
England, Persia, India, and Irak. 

A splendid harbour has just been 
completed and officially opened. It is 
worthy of the situation. There is accom¬ 
modation for several big steamers, and 
plenty of room for lighters, with good 
wharfage. The new Haifa will rank 
only after Marseilles and Genoa. 

A branch of the Irak oil pipeline runs 
to tiie port, which also handles Pales¬ 
tine's cotton and potash. 

It is a pity that the new harbour's 
inauguration was marred by political 
disturbances, the Arabs, resenting what 
they deem to be an excessive fresh immi¬ 
gration of Jews from Germany. In 
fact, the number of such migrants ap¬ 
pears to be small (perhaps 6500), and it 
is to be hoped that racial feelings will 
subside. It is impossible to deny that 
the new Palestine has made great pro¬ 
gress through the Jewish population. 

See World Map 

MALTA A CROWN 
COLONY 
The Reason Why 
TROUBLE WITH A LANGUAGE 

The people of Malta have once-more 
been deprived for a time of the Consti¬ 
tution granting them self-government. 
The island is again being governed as a 
Crown Colony ; its native ministers have 
been dismissed. 

The reason for this regrettable step is 
that the ministers have not only been 
wasting the financial resources of . the 
island but have been defying the terms 
on which the Constitution was granted, 
refusing to abide by the language 
^settlement and endeavouring to force 
Italian on the children in the schools. 

These children speak a native tongue 
of the Maltese, and when the British 
Government held a plebiscite of the 
-parents a few years ago, asking which 
extra language they wished their child¬ 
ren taught, 98 per cent voted for Eng¬ 
lish. The reason for this decision is 
that English will be more useful to them 
in trade and business, and it was laid 
down in the Constitution that, while 
Italian should be recognised in the Law 
Courts, only Maltese and English should 
be taught in elementary schools. 

SETTING THE THAMES 
ON FIRE 

Light in a Dark World 

A little bit of England saw such a 
chain of beacons the other night that 
the Armada might have been sailing up 
the Thames. 

All along the Thames Estuary 
stretched these giant bonfires, and far 
into Essex, but they were not warnings 
of an enemy invasion; they were set 
blazing to light up the dark in which 
1350 Essex blind have to live. 

Some of the bonfires were twenty feet 
high, and drew crowds of wondering 
onlookers. Then it was that a collecting- 
box was passed round and the National 
Institute for the Blind gained a little 
more money to help those who live in a 
world without light. 

Captain of Captains 
Our Immortal Scott 

See this week's Arthur Mee's Heroes 


Meeting better 
Times Half-Way 

Example For Pessimists 

The L.N.E.R. is setting a fine example 
to the pessimist. 

Instead of meeting troubles half-way 
this enterprising company is meeting 
better times half-way and is cheerfully 
making preparations for the turning of 
the tide. 

It is because of better trade conditions 
in every part of their system that the 
L.N.E.R. has worked out a develop¬ 
ment programme “ to meet the possible 
requirements of a revival of industry." 

£2,300,000 is to be spent on new 
locomotives, carriages, wagons, rebuild¬ 
ing 40 bridges, cleaning and painting 
many stations, and renewing 370 miles 
of lines. One of the good results of the 
new programme will be faster travel and 
quicker transport of merchandise. Of a 
hundred new locomotives nine will be of 
the high-pressure Pacific type used on 
the Flying Scotsman services, of which 
the company already has over 70. Many 
others will be built for express services. 

There are to be two new tourist trains 
for outings and community travel. 

MRS NOBODY IS 
SOMEBODY 

First Woman on the Bench 

Our own laws are only gradually 
coming round to the view that woman 
is not necessarily inferior to man, but 
it comes as a shock to learn that women 
in Canada were for a long time not even 
considered persons. 

It took Mrs Emily Murphy, who has 
now died at Edmonton in Alberta, a 
long time to persuade the Privy Council 
that she and the little group of women 
with her, and the thousands of Canadian 
women they represented, were persons 
in the meaning of the British North 
America Act and could therefore be 
elected to the Senate. If was due to them 
that Mrs Nobody became Mrs Somebody. 

They succeeded at last, and Mrs 
Murphy was even made a magistrate.. 
She was, we believe, the first woman 
magistrate in the British Empire, for 
that was in 1916, three years before a 
woman was seen on the Bench in 
England. Mrs Murphy was also well 
known out there for her books, J aney 
Canuck in the West and Seeds of Pine. 

TWO CHAMOIS LEAP 
FROM AN AEROPLANE 
The Fatal Short Cut To London 

Who would believe his eyes these 
days, when an aeroplane can crash and 
two chamois leap out of the wreckage 
and disappear into a forest ? . . 

But there are people who saw this 
happen near Etobon in France. The two 
chamois were the only occupants who 
escaped unhurt, for.two men and two 
other chamois were killed. 

These little mountain antelopes had 
been carried up higher than any moun¬ 
tain they had ever climbed, and this was 
tlie sad end of their journey to the 
London Zoo. At the same time the 
ground was littered with gold, for the 
aeroplane carried a ton of ingots. 


THE PROFESSOR LAYS 
ASIDE HIS CELLO 

One of those men who make them¬ 
selves ■ known in the world by just 
going on with their work has died. 

He was Professor Julius IClengel, who 
joined a famous orchestra of Leipzig 
when he was 15, became its leading 
cellist at 22, and resigned at 65. During 
that time he was made a Royal Pro¬ 
fessor at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
from where he sent out pupils all 
over the world. 

He composed music himself and 
edited other people's work, and all this 
he packed into 74 happy years. 
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VENUS AND SATURN 
NEAR THE MOON 

Ringed Planet Above 
the Lunar Craters 

WHAT A TELESCOPE SHOWS 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

The planet Venus is now'a t striking* 
object of the early evening sky in the 
south-west. 

On Monday, November 20, it will 
appear close to the crescent Moon, which 
will be a little way to the right of and 
below Venus. Later on the Moon will 
pass in .front of the planet, but this will 
not happen until about 1 a.m,, long 
after the Moon and Venus will have 
set in this country. In Canada, the 
United States, and some other Western, 
lands this occultation will be observable, 
Venus passing behind the centre of our 
satellite, as seen from certain areas. 

Venus, when seen through a telescope, 
appears like a tiny lialf-moon and is so 
small that eighty would go across the 
face of* the Full Moon. So we can 
understand why we cannot see the disc 
of Venus without telescopic aid, though 



The present position of Venus relative to 
Saturn, the arrows indicating their progress 
during the next four weeks. Their propor¬ 
tionate sizes and appearance as seen tele¬ 
scopically are also shown 

actually it is nearly four times the width 
of the Moon, being 7600 miles in diameter; 
but its great distance makes it appear so 
small. At present Venus. is about 70 
million miles away and is rapidly coming 
nearer, increasing also in brilliancy. 

On the evening of November 22 the 
Moon will pass just below Saturn. This 
should present a very charming picture, 
for at about 8 o’clock the planet will 
appear quite close to the northern cusp of 
the Moon’s crescent, almost touching it. 

Field-glasses or binoculars will greatly 
enhance the effect. Seen through an 
’ astronomical telescope it will be a 
fascinating sight to observe Saturn so 
near the great craters of the Moon that 
they will appear large enough to engulf 
it. Actually Saturn is some 37,500 
times the size of the Moon, but his 
enormous distance (at present about 925 
million miles) makes all the difference to 
his apparent size. The observed near¬ 
ness of the Moon to Saturn will depend 
. on the position of the observer in' 
Britain ; as seen from some countries 
the Moon will pass in front of the planet. 

Gradual Approach of Venus 

During the next four weeks it will be 
interesting to watch the gradual 
approach of Venus to Saturn. Being, 
after Venus, the brightest object in the 
south-west sky it will be easy to note 
their relative positions from evening to 
evening. The extent to which Venus 
travels toward Saturn during the en¬ 
suing month is shown in the picture, 
together with the distance which Saturn 
appears to travel away from Venus. But 
Venus catches him up by December 21, 
when they will appear less than the 
width of the Moon apart. 

Though nearly 700 times the size of 
Venus Saturn appears not nearly so 
bright. This is chiefly on account of 
his great distance from the Sun, which 
averages 886 million miles ; for Saturn 
appears not much smaller than Venus 
when seen through a telescope. We 
can see this from the picture, in which 
their relative apparent, sizes are shown, 
together with the appearance they pre¬ 
sent just now. 

As Saturn is receding from us he will 
get slightly less bright, and in January 
will vanish altogether from the evening 
sky. G. F. M. 
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WHY DO THINGS 
HAPPEN ? 

We have received hundreds of questions 
which children would like to have answered. 
They have come from schools in all parts of the 
country. Here is another group of answers. 

Why Do Some Clouds Fall Lower Than Others ? 

Clouds are made up of water vapour, 
that is, tiny droplets of water, or, when 
they are very high up, of tiny crystals 
of ice. We can see how water vapour 
rises when it comes out of a hot bath, 
and so understand how, on a much bigger 
scale, the water vapour in warm 
southerly winds rises in the air. As it 
goes upward, however, it gets into colder 
regions and condenses into mist and so 
becomes visible as clouds of tiny water- 
drops. 

If it condenses still more for any 
reason, such as cold winds from the 
Arctic striking it, the water-drops 
become bigger, the cloud is heavier, and 
it falls lower. Finally, the drops become 
so big that the cloud comes lower down 
still and the drops fall as rain. 

Why Does the Hair of Elderly People Go Grey ? 

For the same kind of reason as that 
which makes flowers fade and lose their 
colour as they get old. Like the flowers, 
hairs are living things dependent on 
nourishment. Hairs grow in the skin 
like grass in the soil, and if they do not 
get proper food they fade. When wc get 
old the blood does not carry nutrition 
quite as efficiently to all the tissues. 
Among the first to show this change 
are the skin tissues in which, the hairs 
are planted. The colouring matter 
(black, brown, auburn, as it may be) 
which is present in the shaft of each 
hair in earlier life gradually disappears 
and the hair thus becomes first grey 
and then perhaps white.- Often the 
failure of nourishment causes the hairs 
to dip and fall out, and so some people 
go more or less bald as well as grey. 

What is the Stratosphere ? 

The Earth is a sphere and is sur¬ 
rounded by other spheres—the water, 
or hydrosphere, and the air, or atmo¬ 
sphere, The atmosphere, which extends 
from 150 to 200 miles above the Earth, 
is itself divided into spheres or layers, 
one of which, called the stratosphere, 
extends above the highest clouds. The 
highest clouds arc about six miles up 
and are called cirrus or cirro-stratus. 

Above these cloud strata wc enter the 
stratosphere, the eternally cloudless 
layer of extremely cold air which be¬ 
comes thinner and thinner as the height 
increases. Everywhere here the air is 
too thin, or rare, to support human 
life, quite apart from the extreme cold, 
and when Professor Piccard and the 
Russian balloonists went up into the 
stratosphere they went in a sealed-up 
gondola, taking their own oxygen and 
heat with them. The Russian balloon 
rose to the highest point ever reached by 
man—16 miles. But even that was only 
10 miles up into the stratosphere out 
of a total 15 to 20 times as high. 

What Causes Thunder and Lightning ? 

All our lives we are surrounded by 
electricity in some form or another. 
The atmosphere is, so to speak, full of it. 
Wireless has proved that electric storms 
(thunderstorms, as we call them when 
they are very violent) are happening 
somewhere throughout the 24 hours. 

Now, electricity always tends to rush 
from a point of high pressure to one of 
low. If wc put a wire across the ter¬ 
minal of our wireless battery we get a 
spark with a crackling sound. (This is 
bad for the battery; wo have short- 
circuited it.) That is what happens in 
the clouds on a much larger scale. A 
dark black thundercloud full of high 
pressure electricity comes near another 
at low pressure and there is a short 
circuit. The, electricity jumps across ; 
wc see a great flash (lightning), and a 
few seconds after we hear the crackle of 
our wireless battery magnified millions 
of times into a violent noise (thunder). 

Sometimes the electricity jumps from 
a cloud to the Earth, and then a tree 
or a chimney is struck by lightning. 


PAULINE AND PETER 

THE TORTOISE WHO 
WOKE UP 

Lively Youngster Who Refused 
To Hibernate 

VISITORS PLEASE TAKE NOTE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Another strange and amusing friend¬ 
ship has sprung, up in the menagerie 
between Pauline, a baby wart-hog, and 
a young peccary from South America 
named Peter. 

These two animals are both orphans, 
but although they belong to the pig 
family, and arrived at the Zoo within a 
few days of one another last June, they 
have only recently been introduced. 

But as Pauline was in need of a play¬ 
mate and Peter obviously disliked the 
rodents and was crying out for more 
congenial companionship, the Zoo 
decided to put them in the same den. 
At first a fight seemed probable, but 
soon these quaint baby animals began 
to lick each other’s faces, and are now the 
best of friends. They sleep side by side 
and eat off the same dish, and though 
Pauline is certainly no older than her 
playmate she persists in mothering him. 

New Arrivals 

The Zoo has been presented with 
another giant tortoise. He came from 
the North of England,, and as he travel¬ 
led in an open box he arrived at the 
menagerie in a torpid condition. How¬ 
ever, he soon recovered and caused a 
disturbance in the Tortoise House by 
his liveliness. His housemates had 
tucked themselves round a stove and 
were preparing to hibernate, but the 
newcomer was so pleased to be warm 
again that he had no desire for sleep ! 

Two other new arrivals are ocean 
waifs, one an owl, which landed on a ship 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence, and the 
other a heron, which collapsed on a liner 
2200 miles off the Brazilian coast, 

A late Zoo baby has made its appear¬ 
ance in the Rodent House, and is a 
Maholi galago, or bush-baby. These 
little African lemurs arc gentle animals, 
much favoured as pets. A galago with a 
baby is always a charming sight; for 
the first years of its life the baby 
clings to its mother’s body with its 
arms, legs, and tail. 

A Kind of Rogues Gallery 

The Monkey House at the Zoo now 
appears to have a kind of rogues gallery, 
for all the cages on one side of the 
building display a notice in red letters 
warning visitors that the occupants are 
dangerous and liable to bite. 

Visitors are inclined to be much too 
trusting with these short-tempered 
creatures, who will take offence on the 
slightest provocation. Recently a visitor 
lifted a child over the barrier in front of 
the mandrill’s cage, and though the 
mandrill does not look any too amiable 
the child was allowed to squeeze his 
tiny arm through the bars of its cage. 

Happily George was looking the other 
way, and before he had time to spot the 
tempting arm the keeper pulled it back 
to safety. 

TWO REFUGEES 
Why the French Welcomed 
Them 

Two refugees from Nazi Germany have 
had a specially warm welcome in Paris. 

It was a letter, though not the usual 
letter of introduction, that acted as Open 
Sesame for Walter Schloss of Kreuznach. 
He received the letter during the war 
from a colonel in the French Army 
thanking him for having saved a French 
soldier from drowning in the Rhine. 

The other young refugee has liis father 
to thank for his welcome, the father 
having been in charge of some French 
prisoners of war, whom he treated so 
kindly that today they arc doing all 
they can to help his exiled son. 
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Ready for More 

And who could resist that 
smile ? Blue Bird are so 
good for children. Really 
pure and wholesome. 
Grown-ups enjoy them too. 
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TOFFEES 

AP per 5 lb* 

HARRY VINCENT LTD. 

Hunnington, 

Worcestershire. 





GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOIIOLI O, 

PHQ i This case con - 

ryu I F KlL.E a t a in S three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to :— 

NEWBALL fi MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day. 

—. COUPON _ 


I enclose 8d. In stamps and would 
di sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Hlack CrUfrant Wine Essences. 


Name ... 


Address.^ 
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Protect the Vita! 
Parts from Chill 



FULL-SIZE 

Print FREE 

in every copy of To-day s WIRELESS CONSTRUCTOR 

Would you like to hear MUHLACKKR, BARCELONA, 
FRANKFURT, etc.., within a radius of five miles of 
Brook man's Park and without any interference whatever . 

With 

JOHN SCOTT-TAGGART’S 

S.T. SUPER 

it can be done ; it been done. With this set 
the interference bug-bear lias been definitely 
conquered. liven if you live on top of a high 
power Regional station the S.T. SUPER will 
give you a big choice of foreigners, free from local 
interference. Scott-Taggart has produced a 
scf which in 1 performance will rank higher than 
any Battery ‘Super-Met previously 
designed. With only two variable 
tuning dial knobs, it is simplicity 
itself to operate. 

Make this wonder set and you 
will have a receiver that will 
overcome any conditions, 
however bad they may 
become. 



Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls 




THE LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

150 Applicants For 
Six Beds 


MADAME EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY 

Her 350th Birthday 

SIR JAMES BARRIE’S 
PETER PAN WAY 


WHO WILL HELP? 

It is sometimes a problem for tlio 
doctors of the Queen's Hospital for 
Children to decide which of the child 
patients shall be sent to the Little Polks 
Home at Bcxhill for special curative 
treatment. 

Sometimes .150 of these past End 
children arc urgently in need of seaside 
air and sunshine, but at Bcxhill the 
average of vacant beds is only six a week. 
Forty beds are always full, as each 
child makes a stay of several weeks. 

Doris Patterson, the youngest of a 
large family living at Bow, was one of 
these lucky children. She had been very 
brave when she was told she must have 
an operation for a troublesome ear 
complaint, but she made a slow recovery. 

Happiness Works Wonders 

The hospital authorities' inquired into 
her home conditions and learned that 
Doris liad lost her mother early in the 
year. They decided that she would not. 
have a fair chance in her small, crowded 
home unless she was first sent to Bexhill. 

Happiness works wonders with con¬ 
valescent children. This, together with 
good nursing, nourishing food, and sea air, 
soon changed Doris into a robust child. 

, But if the Home is to continue to 
treat as many children as it will hold 
support must be given to it. If each 
reader of the Children's Newspaper 
would put by a very small portion of 
pocket-money for this good cause and 
send a shilling or two occasionally to the 
Sunshine Lady at the Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, Hackney Road, London, 
E,2, the Home would soon be relieved of 
financial anxiety and be able to go 
ahead with its work without the con¬ 
tinual embarrassment of lack of funds. 


DOVE COTTAGE 
A New Home For Wordsworth 
Relics 

Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s old home 
at Grasmere, has become too small for 
the growing collection of relics of the 
poet and of other Lakeland authors. 

, A new home has been found for them 
in an old barn of two storeys, which is to 
be converted into a museum. Here will be 
housed relics of Wordsworth and De Quin- 
cey, who, when Wordsworth left Dove 
Cottage, lived there for nearly 20 years. 

Wordsworth's letters, pictures, candle¬ 
sticks, and other antiques of old 
Grasmere will form part of the new 
collection. We hope Dorothy Words¬ 
worth’s picture will remain hanging in the 
old home of the Wordsworth's, for it is a 
reminder of the walking tour Keats made 
in the Lakes. He called on the Words¬ 
worths at Rydal Mount. They were not 
at home, so the poet left a note behind 
her picture. 

Every summer thousands.of overseas 
visitors make a pilgrimage to Dove 
Cottage. The book contains signatures 
of many famous people, and there ai*e 
names written in a great, number of 
languages, including Chinese, Japanese, 
and Egyptian. 


CHESS IN PRISON 

A strange chess tournament was played 
the other day. 

On one side were the seven best chess 
players in the Isle of Wight, including a 
solicitor, a doctor, and a bank manager. 
The other team was composed of con¬ 
victs. The games were played in Park- 
hurst Prison, and the visiting team won 
by nine games to six. 

We are glad to know that in spite of 
their past no member of the home team 
behaved like the Norman worthy who 
lost his temper as well as the game and 
killed his rival with a chessman. 


Madame Edinburgh University has resumed 
her long journey through the centuries, for, in 
spite of her 350 years, there can be no rest in 
harbour for her. 

She had a very happy birthday, however, 
and though it is some weeks ago we fancy she 
is still smiling at some of the pretty speeches 
made to her. This is how Chancellor Sir 
James Barrie addressed her. 

Madame Edinburgh University—I do 
believe that, you, who know so much, 
do not know imtil I tell you that this 
is your three-hundred and fiftieth birth¬ 
day. How time passes, doesn’t it ? 

Grandmamma, your sons and daugh¬ 
ters arc here to salute you. You remem¬ 
ber your lowly beginning, in just a 
pinafore, was it not ? And now you 
have 60 professors to carry the train of 
your gown. Is that enough for glory ? 

Let us try again. Wc are gathered 
here to sec you cut your birthday cake. 
In front of us are such a row of distin¬ 
guished graduands as have seldom been 
seen—all here about to enter into your 
service. They arc the candles on your 
cake. Docs that suffice you ? 

Homage From Other Lands 

She is hard to please. Woman, wo 
have here with us distinguished delegates 
from nearly every university in Great 
Britain and Ireland and from famous 
seats in other lands. They are here to 
pay you homage—homage from all the 
lands where the flags of learning fly. 
Is your cup full now ? 

She did not shake her head that time... 
I think the delegates moved her. 1 
think that a tremor passed through 
her as she dropped you that pretty old- 
fashioned curtsey. 

And if you noticed a smile cross her 
old face (No, no; her young face) 
just now (let us say simply the face 
that is so dear to you and to me, though 
we shall never see it), it was because 
we, her children, seemed to think 350 
years were a long span of life. “ Go to, 
ye ancients,” she says; “I do not 
intend ever even to reach the drowsy 
years of discretion.” 

Her eyes are fixed, not on these 330 
years, but on the next 350 years now 
beginning. She knows very well that 
the rack of a tough world must still be 
her portion, but she is undismayed, 
stands full target for all the winds of 
the future. She says: " For a univer¬ 
sity there can be no harbour.” That is 
her syllabus for :lic years between 1933 
and 2283. 

THE MAN IN THE 
WATER-TANK 
Seeing the Water Come In 

Scientific research has produced many 1 
heroes, the latest being an anonymous 
L.M.S. expert whose job has been to 
ride about in the water-tank of an engine 
tender, watching the water rush into 
the tanks from track-troughs over which 
the locomotive was passing at speeds of 
up to 80 m.p.li. 

This novel task, for which a special 
compartment fitted with gauges was 
built into the . locomotive water-tank, 
has disclosed the fact that with thc : 
ordinary type of scoop there is a big 
wastage of water thrown clear of the 
troughs by the pick-up gear of the engine. 

Engineers have now designed a special 
type of deflector, which, when ploughing 
through the water in advance of the 
scoop, forces a greater quantity of water 
into the tanks and minimises overflow 
from the troughs. It is estimated that, 
the fitting of this deflector to all L.M.S. 
Railway locomotives equipped with 
water pick-up gear would yield an 
economy of 20 per cent in the amount 
of water used in the track-troughs. 
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•THE THREE CHIMNEYS • ■ IX33& 


CHAPTER 17 

A Stranger at The Young Sailorman 

/\ drowsy dog on a chair, a tarred tub for 
** the rainwater, some strutting cocks 
and hens, and a few optimistic pigeons on 
the hunt for what the hens had overlooked 
or discarded were generally to be seen at all 
hours of the day in the. yard belonging to 
The Young Sailorman Inn. 

But this afternoon only the waterbut 
retained. its pose. The pigeons had gone 
with a flutter up to their cote, the cocks and 
liens had run cluttering and clucking into 
the kitchen, and the dog, very wide-awake 
and released from his chain, was sniffing 
round the wheels of Seth Hambly's spring- 
cart that had just returned from a journey 
to St Tregarthen with the gentleman 
who might have been seen at that moment 
standing in the doorway. This was Mr Stem 
Slanning from Nowhere. 

It was Seth Hambly himself who had told 
his son Job that the gentleman who had 
come to stay came from " nowhere.” By 
which Seth explained that he only knew his 
guest's name, that he had telegraphed for 
accommodation and paid for the answer ; 
that he wasn't a Cornishman, and that’s 
" all there was to it." 

Not to Job did Seth confide, as he had 
done to Michael Porthgarra, his astonish¬ 
ment that a guest should seek out the inn 
or his curiosity regarding the visitor’s 
business. " Though I calculate, Michael," 
lie said, " he’ll be some sort o’ paintin' chap, 
an’ in these bad times his money’s as good 
as another’s." 

" Na}', better," quoth Michael, as he 
cocked-one eye at the sign which swung 
lazily in its iron struts over their heads. 
" Nay, better, since he's paid 'ee so well in 
advance, Seth. An’ why not get un while 
he’s about to whip out his brush an’ give 
our young-sailorman a lick o’ fresh paint." 

And Michael pointed a broad thumb at 
that fabulous mariner who looked as if he 
could do with a refit and welcome, having 
lost all the blue from his blouse and the 
white from his ducks, to say nothing of a 
considerable part of his face. " fain’t 
like 'ec, Seth, to let such a chance go 
a-beggin’." 

" You may lay to that," Seth had said 
heartily. 

So presently when his guest had unpacked 
his traps, revealing an easel and palette 
and similar appliances, Seth had taken his 
arm and steered him into the road and 
began to hum and haw to make way for 
a hint. But lie never got as far as the 
actual suggestion. 

" I was just a-comin’ to it," he told 
Michael afterwards, " when that foreigner 
he turned an’ he give me a look, he did, 
Michael, that not only froze my speech 
but froze up my tongue in the bargain." 

‘ Nor did Paul think very much of the new 
arrival when a day or two later they met 
near the head of the cove. The stranger 
was hurrying along with an easel and 
stool, but catching sight of Paul he came to 
a stop. Paul wondered if he wanted a 
hand, either with the big paint-box or 
other things he was carrying, or in regard 
to some information about the locality. 
Besides, it would be a change to chat with 
an artist now that time was beginning to 
hang a bit on his hands without his old 
tramp every day to the Grammar School, or 
any signs of working with Felix instead. 

Felix’s health wasn't good enough yet to 
start in and help him. Morning after 
morning had come the same message, 
delivered by Trencher with his hard face 
and forbidding manner which suddenly 
repelled any closer inquiry. " The master's 
compliments and he’s exceedingly sorry- 

lie was still very much in two minds about 
Felix Rim. The old gentleman’s meanness’ 
which had peeped out in that sealing-wax 
incident had left a nasty taste behind in 
Paul’s mouth. So much so that he couldn’t 
help wondering a good deal why the fifty 
pounds a year which his guardian received 
for him shouldn’t be enough to keep him in 
clothes and books and pay the by no means 
considerable fees at .the Grammar. School. 

Paul hated to .Blink that h elix’s actual 
reason had something to do with that ugly 
word . ayarice. But, . as, Mr Kirk had 
judged, Paul could think for himself, and 
his eyes were not blind to the .manner in 
which Felix lived : how the wines and 
expensive dainties were carried upstairs : 
how beautifully those two sheltered rooms 
were appointed, with treasures that had 
never been there in Paul’s father's time.’ 

Such thoughts were not very loyal,' so he 
tried to eject them. The old gentleman was 
an invalid who must have his luxuries and 
had .undertaken' this trust without any 


conception that it would plant him down in 
such a rough, comfortless corner. Thus 
Paul would defend his guardian against 
his own misgivings, which often retaliated 
by shrewdly demanding whether Paul 
really supposed that his father would have 
kept an old friend in such ignorance when 
requesting him to fill the position of 
guardian ? 

" l don’t‘know, but he must have done," 
Paul would mutter. 

Yet more than once in these days of 
troubled conjecture, and though the sea 
and the moor stretched as spaciously round 
him as ever, he experienced that uncom¬ 
fortable feeling of being in some prison- 
house whose walls were closing upon him. 

So it was a relief to find someone new to 
talk to, at any rate, and when the visitor 
at The Young Sailorman stopped him he 
responded eagerly. 

" Is there anything I can do for you, 
sir ? " he inquired. 

“ There might be," the stranger replied. 

" Which way are you going ? " And as he 
was speaking he shot a sharp glance at 
Paul; very much, Paul thought quickly, 
as one man might look at another whom he 
has heard a great deal of, but not met 
before. However, that was fancy, most 
likely, and Paul let it pass. " I was going 
down to the rocks," he said. 

" Ah, down ? Well, I'm going up. I 
want to find my way to the top of the cliffs 
to make a picture of those two rocks of 
yours, the Grimballs and—let me sec— 
wliat’s the name of the other ? " 

" The Three Chimneys," said Paul. 

"Ah, yes; the •Three Chimneys, of 
course." A smile twitched the man’s lips, 
and was gone again. 

" Shall 1 show you the easiest way up the 
cliffs, sir ? " said Paul. 

" You think I can't find it ? " 

" No, I don’t, but I’ll guide you with 
pleasure, sir." 

" I can manage," muttered the stranger, 
and turned on his heel. With such 
abruptness he went that Paul felt astonished. 
And without even saying Thank you, was 
his next thought, lie supposed the man 
didn’t want to be watched at his work. He 
supposed that many artists were sensitive 
that way. At least, lie remembered 
Esther saying they were ; and she was the 
Cove’s authority upon artists ever since 
that painter, who writes R.A. after his 
name, had put her into a picture two years 
ago, and exhibited it in London afterwards, 
Michael said. Hadn’t there been some 
reproductions of it as i well ? So naturally 
Esther ought to know all about artists. 

With a mental note to tell her of this 
beauty’s rudeness he went on his way to 
the shore, and had no sooner reached it 
than his curiosity was pricked by an 
unusual sight which first pulled him up and ■ 
then sent him forward on tiptoe. 

1 CHAPTER 18 

The Second Stranger 

iiisric was a man kneeling intently over 
a hole in one of the rocks into which 
he appeared to be dangling some object 
at arm’s length. 

On noiseless feet Paul stole up to sec what 
was happening. 

But the kneeling figure turned before he 
approached, then beckoned him nearer and 
■made him a sign to keep quiet. 

Paul obeyed, but by stretching his neck 
he was able to detect that the object in the 
man's hand was an ordinary kitchen poker. 
What on earth was Fyn doing, dangling a 
poker into a hole ? 

Paul framed his lips in a question. The 
vagrant looked up and smiled. " Fishing," 
he answered under his breath and stretched 
further over the hole. 

Fishing with a poker ! Losh ! How had 
he baited it ? 

There wasn’t any bait, but thcre’d be 
a catch presently, if only, as Fyn signalled, 
Paul would keep still. And Fyn was right, 
In another three minutes the poker was 
steadily.drawn up, with a crab at its end ; 
a big.crab, that looked to b'e seven or.eight 
inches across the-body, furiously, clutching, 
and clawing the tip of the poker, 

" And there’s- my supper,’* said * Fyn,’ 
with a sociable grin that made his lean,- 
puckcrcd face quite'a good thing to look 
at. He popped the disgusted monster 
into a creel. " When you want a crab, 
you’ll know how to catch them in future," 

" I do," said Paul, laughing back. " But 
-I never saw that dodge before ! " 

, •" Very likely," the pedlar* assured •him. 
" Not many have.. Now, mark you ! There's. 
generally a crab at the bottom of one or 
ftmtinnsd on the next peso 




WIio’s iseeia eating 
mu MitBcepies...?’ 

Of course, Mother Bear, seeing oatldy Bear and Baby Bear so 
disappointed, has already decided what to do. There’s plenty more 
Robertson’s Mincemeat in every grocer’s shop. She will very soon 
have another plateful of delicious minceples baked to take the place 
of those which Goldilocks (was it ?) simply couldn’t resist. Robert¬ 
son’s Mincemeat is made from finest fruit, Oriental spices and 
pure white sugar. Terfcct for minceples, tarts and a score of 
other good things. 

Robertson’§ 

Mincemeat 


’GOLDEN SHRED ’ BRAND. 
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jacko Presents a Bouquet 


other of these holes, and crabs no more 
fancy intruders than other folk do, lad. 
So you tickle that crab with a poker, or 
something o’ that sort, without letting him 
make too sure there’s, a man at its other 
end. Then he loses his temper at last and 
goes for the iron with his claws and nips it 
for all he is worth, and that’s where you've 
got him. For he daren’t let go when the 
poker begins to draw up. And I doubt if he 
would in any case, because he's right savage.” 

'this was only the second time Paul had 
seen anything of Fyn, and Paul noticed 
that he spoke more according to the books 
than did Michael or Seth and with little 
of the drawling burr of the coast. 

“ Fyn,” he ejaculated, “ are you a 
Cornish man ? ” 

“ That’s asking,” said Fyn, with a nod 
toward his basket of herbs which lie had 
left on a dry rock a little way off. “ I travel 
a deal helping folk to save doctor’s bills- *” 

“ But you sell them, charms as well ! ” 

“ Aye, charms, lad, and tokens. .There’s 
charms that’ll keep the evil eye off their 
cattle and spells that’ll keep the milk sweet 
and good in their churns. There’s spells 
against witchcraft, and there’s charms 
against danger.” He dropped his voice 
to a mutter. ** And there's charms against 
worse, lad.” 

Paul thought of Esther. ” Well, look 
here,” he said. “ You ought to know. 
Suppose a person brings a penny back from 
St Drinnen’s Well and bores a hole in it, 

. will that help him along, Fyn ? ” 

His wits will serve him better,” said 
Fyn very slowly. 

“ His wits ! Of course they might. But 
wits aren’t a mascot.” 

“ There’s some,” replied Fyn, as he 
searched in his ragged frieze coat and 
eventually produced a stub of clay pipe, 
“there’s some as have no wits and it’s 
them that needs mascots. Not,” he went 
on, wlien he'd put a match to the pipe and 
allowing the faintest twinkle to come to his 
eyes, “ not, mark you, that a wise man 
runs down his own business. But speaking 
generally, vou may lay to it, laddie, that the 
more wits a person has the less charms and 
spells he'll be needing. I’ve heard tell as 
you have got wits.” And he looked at 
Paid sidewise. 

Continued in the last column 


T he Mayor of Monkey ville was coming 
to open the new Monkey ville Baths, ■ 
and Jacko was very interested. 

“ I’m going to be Mayor when I grow 
up,” he said, to Adolphus, “ and wear a 
huge chain.” 

" Don’t be such a conceited little 
idiot,” said Adolphus. " I doubt if 
you’ll ever wear a watch-chain even.” 
But Jacko took no notice One thing 


It went into 

he had made up his mind about, lie 
was going to see the Mayor. 

And then as the day came nearer 
Jacko had an idea, which he whispered 
to Baby. 

"Coo ! ” said Baby, chuckling. " That’ll 
be fine.” 

So in the morning before the Baths 
were to be opened Jacko collected from 
the fields a large bunch of moondaisics. 
With these he mixed a few scarlet 
geraniums taken from the garden, and 
tied the whole lot up together into a most 
imposing looking bouquet. 

" Come on, Baby,” he said, " we must 
get very early to the entrance door.” 


So off he and Baby bolted. Already a 
few people had collected, but Jacko and 
Baby pushed in and stood at the top of 
some stairs close to the door. Jacko 
had on his best suit, and felt very 
important as lie waited there. 

More and more people collected, and 
by the time the Mayor’s car came in 
sight there was quite a crush on the 
wide marble steps. 


his face instead 

In his red robes and gold chain the 
Mayor stepped out with the Mayoress, 
and together they walked up the steps. 

Jacko pushed forward with his bou¬ 
quet. But he didn’t get very far, for 
a big policeman now barred the way. 
Tliis was too much ! 

But Jacko was determined to present 
the flowers somehow. He leaned forward 
and flung the bunch at the Mayor’s feet. 

Alas ! ’ Bang it went into his face 
instead . ' 

It nearly sent him over. 

There was a great commotion in the 
crowd, and Jacko, seizing Baby’s hand, 
fled home. 


“ You’ve shirked my question,” Paul 
returned with a laugh. “ You didn’t tell 
me whether you were a Cornishman,” 

“ And why not ? ” said Fyn. 

“ Because you don’t speak like one.” 

The vagrant's eyes grew dreamy. “ Does 
it matter ? ” lie said. “ The winds belong 
to me and the scents o' the sea and all the 
little gentle things that are moving and 
growing, and the stars when they come out 
at night, and the birds and the torrents. 
So what matter whether I'm Cornish ? 
It’s all the same, laddie. There’s nowhere 
from end to end where my p>ack isn't wel¬ 
come.” And he nodded toward his basket. 

" That’s why you go away for such 
stretches,” said Paul. 

“ I’m here and there and everywhere,” 
the queer creature said musingly. “ And 
there’s things I hear and there’s things 
that I'm not meant to hear.” He leaned 
a little forward. “ Laddie,” he muttered, 
“ you told me just now I didn’t speak like 
a Cornishman: Now, supposing an artist 
didn’t paint like an artist ? Would you 
say lie ivas an artist ? ” 

Paul looked puzzled. 

Removing his pipe Fyn stabbed at Paul’s 
breast with its stem. " Tell me that, lad.” 

“ I shouldn’t know enough about paint¬ 
ing,” smiled Paul. Then he jumped to his 
feet. “ I say ! ” he exclaimed. “ Is your 
arm better, Fyn ? And where’s Farmer ? ” 

The pedlar looked him over, then picked 
up his hat which was decked today with a 
cock’s feather instead of the pheasant’s 
tail. “ You’re not trying to remind me, are 
you,” he growled, “ that you’re the same 
lad as gave me a hand on the moor some 
short time since ? ” 

“ You know I’m not trying to remind 
you, Fyn, as you call it. The way we've 
been talking shows that.” 

The vagrant nodded. “ Aye,” he re¬ 
joined, " that’s how I was reckoning.” He 
paused. “ And Fyn,” lie said quietly, 
“ doesn’t forget much. But that’s as may 
be. Farmer? He's minding the house.” 
And slinging his creel on his shoulders lie 
ambled away.. 

That evening they heard tell in the Cove 
that a Mr Isaac Chavis had taken the 
empty cottage above Friar’s Cowl. 

Who was Mr Isaac Chavis ? Nobody knew. 

TO I3ID CONTINUED 




Enjoy real home-made 
’Xmas fare ivith 

Hugorts 



The Good 



UET 


flDmcemcat. 


lib Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 11 b. chopped Apples. 1 lb. Brown 
Sugar, lib. chopped Raisins. J lb. Citron Peel. Jib. Candied Orange Peel, 
fib. Candied Lemon Peel. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. 

1 Lemon. J Nutmeg, grated. J teaspoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry ingredients together 
after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of lemon. 
Mix all thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through small mincing machine 
instead of being chopped.) 

Cbnstntas ipubMno. 

$ lb. Self-raising Flour, or 

3 lb. FJour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 1 lb. Shredded 
‘ Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 2 lb. Raisins. 1 lb. Sultanas. •£ lb. 
Candied Peel. 3 lb. Sugar. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice 
of 1 Lemon. 6 Eggs. 1 lb. Breadcrumbs. -J- Nutmeg. 1 eggspoon 
Salt. Milk—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry ingredients into a * 
basin, blanch and chop almonds, add eggs, well beaten, grated 
rind of lemon; and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put 
into greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper and steam 
6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

These recipes are talxn from the ‘Atora’ Book of 100 
tested, recipes. Send a post:ard for a copy post free from 
HUQON & CO., Ltd , Manchester. 
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MANY mountain climbers have met 
Nature’s challenge with Bournville 
Cocoa in their kit. When fatigue might 
have meant afata! slip: when the summit 
could only be gained by supreme physi¬ 
cal effort—they relied upon Bournville 
Cocoa as one of their chief sources 

of strength.Give your 

children this great builder 
of bodily vigour. These 
young “adventurers” will 
love its chocolaty flavour. 

Give them Bournville Cocoa 
made with milk. You know 
how nourishing mi Ik is. Well, 

Bournville Cocoa increases 
that nourishment 45%. 




BY CADBURY 


BOURNVILLE 
COCOA JL. 

Gift Coupons in every tin. 

FREE Up-to-date Chocolate Cookery Book 

For brighter menus—and better appetites—send a postcard 
to Cadbury, Gift Dept. CB, Bournville, England, for a 
Free Copy of the Up-to-date Chocolate Cookery Book 
edited by Elizabeth Craig. 

THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


Novembei 18, 1938 

00 YOU READ MUCH? 

If you read and enjoy good books of 
all kinds, this advertisement is meant 
for you, because the Junior Book Club 
is entirely given over to choosing books 
for you to read. 

Special Christens Gift 

Winter-time is reading time., Hurry 
and make enquiries about the Club 
(there is a coupon below .for you to 
use), as prompt new' members will 
receive a Special Christmas Gift Book 
absolutely Free. 

YOUHG 0PII9I0EI 

“ Young Opinion ” is the Junior Book 
Club member's own Magazine, a 
splendid paper packed full of interest 
to readers and written largely by 
members themselves. It is free to 
members ; to others the price is yd, 
post free.' . 

Competitions 

Every,member is entitled to go in for 
the Club’s Competitions. Their nature 
varies each month and the prizes are 
splendid. You may easily win a prize 
—there arc plenty to be won. 

THERE IS NO ENTRANCE FEE 

Remember, it costs nothing to join. 
All you have-to pay is just the bare 
price of the' books you choose each 
month. You pay the same price that 
you would in a shop—not a penny 
more. 

BE QUICK. WRITE AT ONCE 

Just fill iii the coupon below with your 
name and address. 

To 

Tiie Junior Book Ci.ub 
15 Lower Grosvenor Place 

London, S.W.i 

I like Good Books, how can the 
Club HoEp Me? 

Name (in full) , ... 

Address .... 


CN7 

■ Greatest Free Offer ■ 

1000 ASSORTED STAMPS FREE 

To all applicants sending 4 d, for postage and 
packing and asking for my approvals elections, 
I am selling a dealer’s stock, everything at half 
price, so you will find wonderfully cheap stamps. 

Barclay Phillips, 25, Gordon Road, Ilford. 


applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should ’be ad* 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


NEW ISSUED FREE 

Ask to soo my Approvals, Send 1 id. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
'(largo stamps}, sot of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa) U.S.A. bi-ccntcnary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including rc-issue of 2d. pictorial 
Straits & Malay (now colours), Ruanda-Urundt 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps jn all Sender* 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set 
New 72 -page list price Id. - II. C. WATKINS, 
(O.N Dept.), Granville Road. BARNET 


AMERICAN STATES PACKET! 

(including fine pictorial catalogued 6/-J. This 
generous oii'er-consists of over 45 superior btamps, in¬ 
cluding Venezuela (Simon Bolivar), Brazil, Argen¬ 
tina (Postal Centenary), Chill, Mexico (Pictorial) 
Paraguay, Philippine Islands, U.S.A. (early 
issue), seardo Nicaragua (eat 6M, F^F'&F^F"* 

also British and French Colonials, Com. F 1 ry P P 
memoratives and Air Post Stamps. This * 
fiito packet is ABSOLUTELY FREE to all genuine 
approval applicants who send 2d. for postage.—SUPER 
STAMPS (C.N.3), Lalenton, Vanbrugh Kill. 
LONDON, S.E.3. 


FREE! AFGHANISTAN PACKET 

Including Afghanistan (new issue), fine set.of 5 
French Cols, (natives, animals, etc.), set of 5 
Germany surcharged for use in Captured 
Belgium, and 10 all different Greece showing head 
of Hermes, ship in canal, native costumes, 
Salonica Tower, Temple at Theseus, oto. I will 
Bend this splendid collection of 21 different Stamps 
absolutely free to all stamp. collectors sending 2d, 
postage (abroad 6d. P.0,). Just ask for approvals. 
Limited Supply. 

G. I*. KEEF. WHIingdon, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


STAMPS CATALOGUED OVER 20/- FREEH 

This amazing packet of 40 different stamps, cata¬ 
logued over includes Newfoundland (Pictorial), 
Abyssinia (The Old African Umpire), Manchuria 
(overprinted), Scandinavia and Schleswig (Lions), 
Prussia (Official), also Turkey (Palace). Set of 3 
Charkliari pictorials, Brazil (Aeroplane), a large 
U.S.A. (Columbus), * Samoa ; {(Jnuscd), also Cape of 
Good Hope, Sardinia (1855), and tho scarce 1898 issue 
of Nicaragua)*. All Absolutely FreeII to approval 
applicants enclosing 2d. for postago. 
SKOWBLL BROTHERS (C.N.26), 

*2, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON. S.E.3. 


TREASURE ISLAND PKT. AND GRAND 
OUTFIT FREEI1 

Treasures galore will bo found In this wonderful 
t assemblage. Stamps from the far-off Caribbean •• 
'4 Sea Islands, where pirates of old buried their loot. 
i .Barbados, Cuba, Guiana, Jamaica, .Trinidad and j 
) Tobago. Also a useful miniature Stamp Album and $ 
jf Perforation Gauge, Packet of Stamp Hinges. Over $ 
j 57 different varieties of stamps, which include \ 
several interesting Russian Army emissions as * 
S well as lino sets. All theso aro freo and waiting k 
fc to be stored in your album. Just request appro- 2 
vals and send 2d. postago. 

Lisburn & Townsonfl (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE TO 
ALL STAMP COLLECTORS 

BOYS I SEND FOR 
YOURS NOW! 

It contains a view of High 
Tor (the highest precipice 
in England), an accurate 

Perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Lair of HuatleBs 
Tweezers and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at 4d,). All for 
34. covering postage and packing. If 4d, be sent a Powerful 
Magnifying Glass In Folding Metal Frame is included as well. 
Ask for Approvals.-VICTOR BANCROFT. Matlock England. 
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Arthur Mee’s 
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Sixpence every Friday 


many curious 



THE BRAN TUB 

How Many Chickens ? 

^ farmer had 99 chickens in 
five enclosures. 

In the first and second en¬ 
closures there were altogether 52 
fowls, in the second and third 42, 
in the third and fourth 34, .and 
in the fourth and fifth 28. 

How many chickens had he in 
each enclosure ? Answer next week 

Stamps For Unemployment 

Postage stamps have been 
issued for 
reasons, but 
Peru struck 
an original 
note by issu- 5 
ing special ; 
stamps in- p 
scribed Pro 
Desocupa- 
dos, which 
means For 
the Unem¬ 
ployed. One 
of these un¬ 
employment stamps lias been issued 
again this year, so that they 
evidently serve their purpose well. 

Next Week in the Countryside 
pHE fieldfares begin to arrive in 
England. Grey wagtails also 
are seen. Redwings are arriving. 
Among trees now completely 
.stripped of leaves are the larch, elm, 
elder, peach, fig, wych elm, and 
apricot. Primroses in sheltered 
situations are found in blossom. 

Smallest Coin 

puE Indian native State of 
Travancore claims to have 
the smallest coin in the world 
in circulation. It is called' a 
cash and is worth roughly a 
thirtieth of a penny. It is made 
of copper and is a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. . 

The' Travancore coinage con¬ 
sists of cash, chuckrams, and 
rupees! Sixteen cash equal one 
chuckram, and twenty-eight chuck¬ 
rams equal one rupee. 

Day and Night Chart 


MIPNICRT. . 



I* x 

sew 

m.' 


o.om 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on November 18 . The daylight 
gets shorter each day. 


A Match Catch 

JJere is a little trick with which 
to catch your friends. 

Get 14 matches and place them 
on the table thus : 

/l\l\\l/\l/\/\ 

Then ask your friend if he can 
make them level. Of course he 
will begin to place them like this: 

You reply that that is not the 
way. And you proceed, with the 
14" matches, to build the word 

LEVEL. 

Tangled Writers 

gELOW are the tangled names of 
five great writers. Can you 
solve them ? 

O FEED 
LOCAL R R 
ARMY TAR 
K C DINES 
INKY LEGS 

Answer next ween 

A Curious Word 

piiERE is a familiar English word 
which is remarkable, because 
it has no less than six s’s,"four e’s, 
but only two n’s and one 1 in it. 
The word is SENSELESSNESS. 


Id On Parle Frangais 



La bague Le Romain Le rouleau 

ring Roman roll 

Elle avail mis plusieurs bagues. 
Les Romains portaient le casque. 
C’est lui qui a defait ce rouleau. 

What Am I ? 

p rom field or forest I my birth 
R obtain, 

i5 ut from laborious man perfection 
gain. 

I’ve legs, but never walk, yet 
travel oft, 

On which occasions 1 am borne 
aloft. 

Where, architecture’s various 
columns rise, 

Where storm each seaman’s 
bravest heart defies, 

Where Autumn doth her boun¬ 
teous fruit produce, 
l am employed and always found 
of use. 

At home, at sea, there are few my 
worth despise, 

Since many by my aid are known. 
• to rise. 

I’m weak and.flexible, yet firm, 
and strong, ’ \ 

Sometimes Pm short, and some¬ 
times rather lbii&; . 

But, not to weary you upon this 
theme, /■ , 

My length is mentioned in an 
ancient dream. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Mars, and Saturn are in the 
South-‘West, 
and Uranus is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter and Mer¬ 
cury are in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 23 . 

End of an Old Joke 

Qne of the oldest jokes is about 
the railway sandwich that 
remains permanently on exhibition 
in its glass case. Actually the 
railways buy considerably more 
than 1000 tons of meat and 650 
tons of bread during a year. 

Not all of this "is made into 
sandwiches, however, for the 80 
railway hotels and hundreds of 
restaurant -cars serve over seven 
million meals a year. 

A Foursome 

pun following verse of four lines 
needs four. words ■ of the 
same four letters, rearranged,. to 
complete it. 

“ Oh, in my boat, come .... with 
me,” 

The .... man cried,“ I dread the 
sea.” 

Just then a , . . . came overhead ; 
“ Oh, listen to my ....!” he said. 

Answer itex f we-Jt 

Those Who Come & Those Who Go 
pjow many people, are! born in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to October 21 , 
1933, are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of last year. ■ 

TOWN BIRTHS .DEATHS. 

1033 1932:103311932 


London 

Glasgow 

Manchester.. 

Belfast 

Edinburgh .. 

Leeds 

Cardiff. 

Southampton 

.Reading 

Bath 

Worcester .. 
Lincoln 


l 

4739 494 9jl3139,3472 
1427 I687i! 95711007 


1923 

-584 

.537 

493 


899i 6S5 
650 374 
529; | 386 
558!! 374 
286 258 'j 157 
215; 253/, 129 
>1231 104| 

: 66 


62; 
61 j 


I ■ '.57 
477 
65li 


668 
379 
383 
469 
223 
“148 
79j 76 

50 • 55 


45 

38 , 


44 

51 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWEU1 
; Collecting Stamps 

Jack had 30 stamps 

| What Am I ? Egg 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

** T"\kivk the car* down to 

•J the station to meet 
your Aunt Ktnma, and be 
very careful of it,” said Mr 
Eldon to Tiis son Sydney, 
who had just learned to drive 
the car—and was very proud 
of it. • 

4t You don’t say 33 c careful 
of Aunt Emma/* laughed 
Sydney, as lie went to find 
his cap. 

The car, a little two-seater, 
was quite easy to manage, 
and .Sydney was soon driving 
it along the’ street toward the 
station. Outside the railway 
was a big collection of carts 
and cars ; Sydney manoeuvred 
the car skilfully between them 
until it came to rest by the 
pavement against a fire 
alarm. Tlien/having brought 
the car to a standstill, lie left 


& 


© 


it and strolled leisurely on 
to the platform to await 
Aunt Emma’s train. 

It was late, as usual, and 
the train on the other side 
came into the station at the 
same time, so, as there was 
only a road on one side of the 
railway, this was very con¬ 
gested with waiting cars. 

Sydney found Aunt Emma 
easily, and collected her lug¬ 
gage, They pushed their way 
through the crowd ; but, 
just as they were leaving the 
station, a large lorry pushed 
up against Sydney’s car, and 
gave it such a knock that it 
banged into the fire alarm 
at the edge of the pavement, 
and broke the glass ! 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Sydney, 
running forward to look at his 
car, which, however, was not 


® Something 

much worse for its knock. 
” You have broken the fire 
alarm and buckled my front 
mudguard a bit.” 

” That’s all right,” called 
out the driver of the lorry. 
" I’ll make it all right with 
the fire people ; and if you 
tell me where you live,” he 
added, " I’ll come round and 
see you tonight about your 
damage. Must be off now: 
this train has made me late.” 

The driver was starting the 
lorry, so Sydney had to shout 
to him, ”16, Prince’s Street, 
the corner house, you know! ” 

The driver nodded his head 
to show that he had heard, 
and Sydney drove Aunt Emma 
carefully and leisurely home. 

To their surprise as they 
turned, into Prince’s Street 
they saw a couple of fire 


Dr MERRYMAN 

All Accounted For 
'JTie workmen engaged in build¬ 
ing the new garage at The 
Oaks were about to leave for the 
day. 

“ Won’t you clear up this wood 
and other material ? ” asked the 
owner of the house. • “ Some of it 
will be lost.” 

“ That’s quite all right, sir,” 
replied one of the workmen, 
“ you’ll find it all in the bill.” 

Asking For a Lift 

/piE tramp accosted, a lorry- 
- driver. 

tf Would you mind taking this 
coat into Leicester for me ? ” 

** Certainly. But how will you 
get it again ? ” asked the driver. 

“ Quite, easily. You see, I’ll 
remain inside it.” 

A Covent Garden Opera 




To Covent Garden you should go 
and take your seats one night 
For the Vegetable Opera; it would 
give you great delight. 

The Turnip sings the treble and 
the Beetroot takes the bass, 

The little Swede (soprano) has a 
most engaging face. 

Good For Trade 

'pin chairman of the local 
Chamber of Commerce was 
addressing a meeting. 

“It is safe to assume that a 
new cycle , of business is upon 
us,”, he said. ■ 

“ Then let us hope that it is a 
buycycle,” commented a hard-hit 
shopkeeper. 

Unimpressed 

H* was visiting some Canadian 
* friends who took him to see 
Niagara Fails. 

“ There 1 Don’t you think that’s 
wonderful ? ” said one of the 
Canadians as the little party stood 
watching the tumbling waters. 

, “• Not particularly,” coolly re¬ 
plied the visitor. “ It’s no wonder 
that the water falls down there 
for I see nothing to stop it.” 


Got in the Way 

engines, the escape, and a 
large crowd outside Sydney’s 
house. He accelerated to see 
what the matter was. 

“ Somebody pulled that 
alarm,” one of the fireman 
was saying, " and he said 
16, Prince's Street—we don't 
turn out for nothing.” 

“ I'm afraid you have made 
some mistake,” Mr Eldon 
said, when Sydney jumped out 
of the car, and said he could 
explain. 

The firemen laughed when 
they heard the story, and one 
said he hoped they wouldn’t 
have to. pay for a false alarm. 

“It was the lorry’s fault,” 
Sydney said. 

*' And the fire alarm’s, 
which shouldn’t have been 
in the way,” said liis father, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 



don't 

dodge 

their 

dinners 



You won’t find them 
backward when there’s Oxo 
stew or gravy going, or 
perhaps Oxo Sandwiches for 
tea—children love its tasty beef- 
goodness. 

So economical, how they 
thrive on it! With Oxo they’re 
getting beef at its best—just 
what their growing bodies and 
brains need. Give them plenty 
of 



CSi’avnes, Soups, Stews 

4C/33 


©0*0© Elisa Ed ©tin 
a, ’° keal SaiPGiiiiies 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE //V THE WOULD. 

|£NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i£ lb.4/G, 
•H-** 3 lb. 0 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 

Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SURGES from 2/10 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc Patterns with 
pleasure. Rugs from. 5/llh Blankets, Knitted 
Garments, etc. Established Co years. 

EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 


SOMERSET, 

JMI*L 

ENGLAND. 


mmw\ LITTLE GIRL ! 

| for your DOLL’S HOUSE = 

= _ ASK FOR = 

= “PIT-A-PAT” = 

1 DOLL’S HOUSE FURNITURE 1 

= (MADE IN LONDON) = 

= SOLD BY ALL THE NICE = 

S TOY SHOPS AND STORES. £ 

rfilll It Is Made Just Like Mummy’s Furniture ! Hm 


BREAKFASTS 


Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to 
ry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 


50,000 

Free, A 
hungry East I 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may wo entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON , Supl. 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 
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a a a 

a a c; 

n Children’s" PEN COUPON, Value 3d' 

CUT TIMS OUT. Send 5 of these 

coupons with only 3/- (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to Fleet Pen Co.. 119, Fleet St., 
R.C.4. for a handsome Lever Self-filling 
FLEET PEN. with SOLID GOLD NIB 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), 

Fleet price, 4/3,or with 5 coupons only 3/-. 
Do Luxe Model 2/- extra. 























































































































































